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APPLETONS’ 


Popular Science Monthly. 


JANUARY, 1897. 


Limitation as respects Instrumen- 
talities by which Taxation in a 
Civilized State effects its purpose. 
Davip A. Wetts, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Discusses taxation for revenue only 

and the use of the taxing power for 


other purposes than providing for the 
expenses of the Government. 


Disinfection at Quarantine. I[llus- 


trated. M. E. Warp. 
A description of the floating disin- 


fecting plant used by the health off- 
cer of the port of New York. 


Our Present Knowledge of the Ant- 
arctic Regions. With Map. Prof. 
ANGELO HEILPRIN. 

Tells what is known and what con- 


jectured about the southern polar 
regions, and why we know so little. 


The Popular Aésthetics of Color. 
With Diagram. Prof. JosepH Jas- 
TROW. 

A summary of the color-prefer- 


ences expressed by 4,500 persons at 
the Columbian Exposition. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 
An Object Lesson in Social Reform; 
Botanic Gardens, (Illustrated). 
Consumption and Consumptives; A 
Study in Race Psychology; Evolution 
of the Carrier vigeon; Spiders and 
their Ways; Petroleum, Asphalt, and 
Bitumen; A Curious Canadian Iron 
Mine; The Psychology of Genius; 
Aftections and Jealousies of Lizards; 
Sketch of George Brown Goode (with 


Portrait). 
Editor’s Table; Scientific Litera- 
ture; Fragments of Science. 





50 cents a number ; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 





D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 


The Early Correspondence 
of Hans Von Bilow. 


Edited by his Widow. Selected and trans- 
lated by CONSTANCE BACHE. With Por- 
traits. S8vo. Buckram, $4 50. 


These letters contain graphic descriptions of the 
trials of a young musician, and much interesting gos- 
sip about Liszt and Wagner, to whose encouragement 
Von Biilow owed eo much In his youth aad early man- 
hoid. There are many revelations of precocious talent 
in other directions than music, and the biographical 
details illustrate a portion of the artist’s life of which 
little has been known. 


Our Juvenile Offenders. 


By W. DouGLas Morrison, author of ‘Jews 
Under the Romans,” etc. A new volume 
in the Criminology Series. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


In this volume Mr. Morrison deals with the extent 
and character of juvenile crime. He shows the effect 
of sex and age on criminal tendencies, and describes 
the geographical distribution of the juvenile criminal 
population He discusses the physical and mental 
characteristics of the juvenile offender; his parental 
condition, his social condition, his economic condition, 
Finally he deals with the ins: itutions at present in ex- 
istence for reclaiming the young criminal, and the 
methods which are the most likely to be successful in 
attaining this result. Mr. Morrison has a vast amount 
of personal experience behind him, and his work de- 
rives additional interest from the fact that he fs deal- 
ing with a subject which he knows at first hand. 


The Rise and Growth of the 
English Nation. 


With Special Reference to Epochs and Crises. 
A History of aud for the People. By W. 
H.S. Ausrey, LL.D. In three volumes. 
12mo. Cloth, $4 50. 


“In every page Dr. Aubrey writes with the far- 
reaching relation of contemporary incidents to the 
whole subject. The amount of matter these three vol- 
umes contain is marvellous. The style in which they 
are written is more than satisfactory. . .. The work 
is one of unusual importance.”—Hartjord Post. 


The Struggle of the 
Nations. 


Egypt, Syria, and Assyria. By Prof. G. Mas- 
PERO. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. H. 
Sayce. Translated by M. L. McClure. With 
map, three colored plates, and over 400 il- 
lustrations. Uniform with “The Dawn of 
Civilization.” 4to, cloth, $7.50. 


This important work is a companion volume to “ The 
Dawn of Civilization,” and carries the history of the 
ancient peoples of the East from the twenty-fourth to 
the ninth century before our era. It embraces the so- 
journ of the Children of Israel in Egypt, and shows the 
historic connection between Egypt and Syria during 
the centuries immediately following the exodus. The 
book embodies the latest discoveries in the fleld of 
Egyptian and Oriental Archzeology, and there is no 
other work dealing so exhaustively with the period 
covered. 





The Baioseiat 


A Histcry of the Source and Rise. dr the Ear- 
liest English SettJements in America, with 
Special Reference to the Life and Cha- 
racter of the People. The first volume in 
A History of Life in the United States. 
By EpwarRpD EGGLEsTon. Small 8vo. 
Cloth, uncut, with maps, $1 50. 


“Mr. Eggleston will earn the praise and gratitude 

of all who are interested in thedevelopment of the 
art of historical composition, of all who wish to see a 
fresh spirit and fresh methods applied to the wri 
of American histo 
lent ——— to culture history, bu 
a Vao -ground of broad and free observation which 
few of Ci pres jecessors have so much as discerned, 
and which eee historians must strive to attain 
if they have any consideration of their fame.’”’—Prof. 
W. P. TRENT in the Forum. 

“Me. Esgiceton has the gift of style. ... Few works 
on the od which it covers can compare with this in 
no oe mere literary attractiveness, and we fancy 

ei ‘read to whom its scholarly value wil) not appral 
re 


”. 


the volume with interest and delig 
ing Post. 


THIRD EDITION. 


The Seven Seas. 


A new volume of poems by Rupyarp Kip- 
LING, author of ‘‘Many Inventions,” 
* Barrack-Room Ballads," etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50; half calf, $3.50; half moroc- 
co, $5.00. 


“The most original poe ho has appeared in his 
generation His oy the! lustiest voice now lifted 
in the world, ‘the clearest the bravest, with the fewest 
false notes in it. | t do 


presence of a great poet again, and consent to Li off 
= mourning fo! for high W. Dz. 
lowells. 


The Career of Candida. 


By GrorcE Paston, author of ‘“‘A Study in 
Prejudices,” etc. No. 208, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

es really interesting book.”—London Daily Chroni- 

cle. 


“One ef the most robust and refreshing 
the yea. It tackles more than one Ld yb ~~ celal prob: 
lem with admirable courage, and ch 
dy to mortal encounter, but there ar not tac least ver 
bal offence in it, not even to the most sh and 
prudish of novel readers.”—Londen Datly Telegraph. 


McLeod of the Camerons. 


By M. HaMILTon, author of ‘A Self-Denying 
Ordinance.” No. 207, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 
cents. 


The promise shown by this author in her former 
book is more than sustained in her new story. She 
describes vividly, and in an extremely interesting way, 
the different phases of military and social life in the 
isle of Malta and in England. Her characters are firm- 
ly impressed on the mind of the reader, the situations 
are carefully worked out, and the book is certain to 
add to her reputation and increase her popularity. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 72 5th Ave., New York. 





tory. He has not only made an excel- 
he has reached" 
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F-:du:ational. 


CALIFoRNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d St, 


(48-800 UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. GEorGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 





ConNECTICUT, Waterbu ‘ 
T. MARGARE 7 S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Spring term 
gpens A a. ur Mg oe A second year. The Rev. 
rancis Russell , Rector. Miss Mary R. Hil- 
lard, , Principal. — 2 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, ‘Franklin ‘Steet, 
HE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 24. 


ILuinoIs, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 
‘WICAGO COLLEGE OF LA 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FoREST UNIVERSITY. 
‘wo and three-year course. For further information, 
adanae the Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 








MARYLAND, Catonsviile. 


T. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens 5 September 2 3s, 1896. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: ©. CARTER, iss 8. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Belmo: 
HE BELMONT SCHOOL 
(FOUNDED 1889). 
Private Church Boarding School for Boys. 
Preparatory Vg May ege, 
. HarDING, A.M, 
Headmaster. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
LE OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the name of Boston NorMAL SCHOOL OF 
CooKERY, will reopen Sept. 29. Address the Director, 
Miss AMY Morris Homans. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHVUOL OF GYM- 
nastics—(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway.) — Fed will begin Sept. 29. 
ORRIS HOMANS, Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS Dux 
OWDER POINT "SCHOOL. — — Prepares 
for Scientific | School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual t ary classes for yvans nee 
Home and ——. , life. ¥F. B. Knapp, S.B. (M 








MASSACHUSETTS, Waban, 10 miles from Boston. 
TNDSOR HALL. SCHOOL 
Prepares girls for Radcliffe and other Colleges. 
Studies elective in other courses. 
Comfortable home. 
Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Principal. 





MICHIGAN, Orchar 
ICHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
- —20th year. Prepares for leading universities. 
Graduates are now in Harv Yale, Princeton, Cor- 
nell, and University of Michigan. New gymnasium 
50x150 feet. Address COLONEL ROGERS, Supt. 





NEw JERSEY, Morristo 
HE MISSES HICKOCK” S BOARD- 
ing and Day School for Girls—NEAR NEw YORK 
City Will reopen October 1. Lectures by Professors 
in Columbia University. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street, 
Mi. ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
Se 


hool for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. Circu- 
lar on application. 


7. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y.— 


Under the Ghecttion : of Bisho} poe. 2 27th year. 
ELLEN Boyp, Pri 





-E:ducatonal. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 
(1869) 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 


A-select Military Boarding School, under the visita- 
tion of the War Department, and the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. 


President, BisHop F. D. HUNTINGTON, 8. T. D. 
Superintendent, Cot. WM. VERBECK, N. G.N. Y, 
Chaplain, Rev. A. C. CLARKE. 

Commandant, Lizvut. J. K. THOMPSON, U.S. A. 


Next term begins January 6th, 1897. For informa- 
tion apply to Superintendent. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Forthe year 1897-98 two Resident (Williams) Fel- 
lowships of $400 each are offered to graduates of Theo 
logical Schools who intend to devote themselves to the 
Christian ministry. These Fellowships are designed 
to encourage advanced Theological work of a high 
ore > Applications, accompanied by testimonials 
anu specime: s of work, must be made beyore April 1, 
1897, on special blanks to obe Leg 

ROBERT S. MORISON, 
Secretary of the Faculty Cambridge, Mess 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 

1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets sent on application. 











THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


A — Gonoal eee Girls. Comforts of home. 
ARTHOR GILMAN Pe see a 
CAMBRIDGE, M 





Teachers, etc. 


N AMERICAN LADY, NOW LIV- 
ing in Italy, educated at Vassar, but who has lived 
for eleven years in Europe and speaks French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Spanish fluently, desires to receive 
one or more American girls for study or travel, or will 
act as travelling a to an American "family. 


Highest references. en 
M.L. | book Box 5, Syracuse, N. Y. 
A FRENCH LADY (PROTESTANT 

diplémée) wishes a position in a girls’ college or 
school for next year, to teach —— conversation, and 
literature. Address Z, the Na 


Bye W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 











School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ SOON CIES, 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co., Props., 4 Ashburt’n P1., 
bya 70 5th Ave., N. Y.; 35: 5 Wabash Ave,, Chicago; ‘Tae 
12th St., Wash.; 420 Cent. Bdg , Min’ ‘apolis; 728 Coo - 
Bdg., Denver; 107K. & P. Bdg., Kansas City; 25 King 
Toronto; 525 Stims’n Bk., Los Angeles. Ag’cy Man ee’ 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaming positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 











School of Drawing and Paiste 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. NOW OPEN. 

Instructionin drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting and decorative design, and also in artistic 
anatomy and J gt Principal instructors, F. W. 
Benson, E. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale (Drawing and 
Painting, Mrs. William Stone i cee trees Design), E.W. 
Emerson (Anatomy),and A tive. Pu- 
pils are allowed the free use of the a iieiie of the Mu- 
seum,. Forcirculars giving detailed information, ad- 
—— Miss ELIZAB dai cid atscuaseis manages. 


Miss Mary E. Stevens College Preparatory 
Boarding and Day School, 221 West Chelten Ave., Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Begins 28th year Sept. 80, 
with Mrs. J. FREDERICK Dripps, Principal, Miss Mary E. 
STEVENS, Honorary Principal. Fifteen pupils at Bryn 
Mawr College, 1896 Standard remains unchanged. 





OR COLLEGE POSITIONS 
IN THE WEST, 
Apply to ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 





CRORE REBORN S TEACHERS’ 
ency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Estab ished 1855. 8 East 14th St., N. Y. 


The Principles of International Law 


By THOMAS J. LAURENCE, Associate of the Institute of 
nternational Law; turer in Maritime Law at the 
Royal Naval bane 7, = en lately Professor in 
the Universit hicago, U. 8. A.; sometime Deputy 
Professor of International Law in the University of 
Cambridge, — ae Buckram cloth, octavo, 666 
pages, $3 00 n 
A timety and Eothestietive book; embodies the la- 
test results of discussion and research; presents the 
subject in fresh and readable form; illustrative cases 
are taken chiefly from British and American history. 
The Table of Contents forms an analysis of the sub- 
“8 soe. There is an Index of Cases and a General 


Di Cc. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 
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Selections from the List of Books Published during 1896 
By JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


53 East Tenth Street, New York. 


Water Supply. 


By William P. Mason, Professor of Chemistry, Rensselaer Poly- 


technic Institute. 8vo, cloth, 85.00, 
Principles of Mechanism. 
Higher Mathematics. 


cloth, $5 00. 


to 1895. 


Theatre Fires and Panics: 


Their Causes and Prevention. 
Consulting Engineer for Sanitary Works, 


By W. H. Birkmire. 
cloth, $3 00. 





By S. W. Robinson, till recently Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering in the Ohio State University. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


A Text-Book for Classical and Engineering Colleges. 
Mansfield Merriman and Robert 8. Woodward. One volume, 8vo, 


The Water Supply of the City of New York from 1658 


By Edward Wegmann, jr., C.E. Profusely illustrated with half- 
tones and figures in the text, and folding plates. 4to, cloth, $10.00. 


By William Paul Gerhard, C.E., 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Planning and Construction of American Theatres. 
Fully illustrated with half-tones. 


Hand-Book for the Bio-Chemical Laboratory. 


Including Methods of Preparation and Numerous Tests arranged 
Alphabetically. By John A. Mandel, Professor of Chemistry at 
the New York College of Veteriuary Surgeons, and Assistant to 
the Chair of Chemistry, etc., at the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College and the College of the City of New York. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


| Text-Book on Shades and Shadows and Perspective. 


8vo, cloth, $2 00. 
Edited by 


cloth, $1.50. 


8vo, 





Technology. 


By John E. Hill, Associate Professor of Engineering, Brown Uni- 
versity. Twelve folding plates. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


A Compendium of General Botany. 
By Dr. Max Westermaier, Professor in the Royal Lyceum, Frei- 
sing, Germany. Authorized translation by Dr. Albert Schneider, 
Fellow in Botany, Columbia University. 


With 171 illustrations. 


A Dictionary of the Names of Minerals. 


Historical and Philological. By A. H. Chester, Professor of Mine 
ralogy, Rutgers College. 


8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


Notes for Chemical Students, 
By Prof. Peter T. Austen, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn. 12mo, 


Experiments Upon the Contraction of a Liquid Vein 
Issuing from an Orifice, 
And Upon the Distribution of the Velocities Within It. H. 
Bazio, Inspecteur Général des Ponts et Chaussées. 
from Mémoires présentés par divers savants & l’Académie des 
Sciences de l'Institut _de France. 
Trautwine, Jr., Civil Engineer. 


Translated 


Tome XXXII, by John C. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Roads and Pavements in France. 


By Alfred P. Rockwell, A.M., Ph.B., formerly Professor of Min- 
ing at the Sheffield School, and at the Massachusetts Institute of 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 53 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK. _ 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Initiatory French Readings 


~ 
PREMIERES LECTURES. 

By ‘‘ VETERAN.” 12mo, cloth, 155 pages, 75 cents. 

Many objections have been raised to the numerous 
First French Readers, especially those containing little 
material really French, or silly stories despised b 
bright children,and soon. Due to demands for a boo! 
containing material that would rouse the interest of 
the student by telling in simple yet attractive manner 
things that would hold attention, this volume was 
prepared. 


Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher, 


William R. Jenkins 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 








French and German 
BOOKS. 


The latest French and German Books 
Are promptly imported and kept for sale. 
All Standard Works continually in stock, 
Write for new list of late Fiction. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 


Booksellers and Importers, 
812 Broadway, New York, 











Book-buyers can save themselves much trouble and 
save money by sending all orders for both 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN BOOKS 


to our firm, prepared to furnish all books, wherever 
published, promptly and at lowest rates. 








LIBRARIES 


Library Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LISTS PRICED GRATIS. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 





BOOKS AT | When calling, please ask for 
LIBERAL pone Mr. wap one 
DISCOUNTS. prrneticig Grant. 


Before buying books write for quotations. An as- 
sortment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices, sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


254 Sth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts , New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Par.s rublishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books receiyed from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


ioe Tremont St cLawsence FOREIGN BOOKS 
Building, Corner West St.),. ————— — 


BOSTON, MASs. Importations from Europe. 
Catalogues on application. 


} ’@ SEND STAMP FOR LIST. 
0 L D B O O K S Address 
A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
B AC NUMBERS and Sets of all Magazines. For 
price state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
EXcHANGE, Emilie Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
‘wi WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10TH ST., 


 N Y., Dealer in Magazines and other Periodi- 
eals. Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 




















‘ATALOGUE NO. 437 Now Ready. 
A. S. CLARK, Bookseller, No. 174 Fulton St., New 
York City. 








enold 
Conte KoCo, 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Swiss, Nainsook, and Cambric. 
, 


Embroidered Allovers. 
Bands and Edgings. 


Openwork and Embroidered Cottons for 
Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 


roadway AS 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





UTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEB- 
RITIE3 and BOOK-PLATES. Send for Catalogue, 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 287 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 





omplete Index to Littell’s Living Age, to 
Cen see. Alia 


E. Rota, 1135 Pine 








Ke ee 


pages 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY PUBLISH 


a work of special interest to all 


COLLECTORS OF RARE AND ARTISTIC BOOKS. 


The Alhambra. By Washington Irving. 


With an Introduction by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
Illustrated with Drawings of the Places Mentioned by 


JOSEPH PENNELL. 


A Special Limited Edition of 250 Copies on Super-royal hand-made paper, with Twelve extra 
Lithograph Proofs. Bound in red buckram, linen label. 8vo. Price, $12.50. 





““A very attractive edition of Washington Irv- 
ing’s THE ALHAMBRA. There is a most enter- 


Art=Collectors taining introduction by Elizabeth R. Pennell, and 
‘ S a number of effective and most artistic illustra- 
will value the Illustrations by Joseph Pennell in tions by Joseph Pennell, The book is ohe of the 


few that possess perennial interest, and the inte- 


IRVING’S ALHAMBRA. rest is in the grace of style and simplicity with 


The original lithographs are to be exhibited by the Fine Art which the subject is treated, and in the romance 
Society, London, and Mr. J. McNeill Whistler thus describes them in the subject itself. Irving saw everything with 
in a letter to the Society: ‘‘! have seen these fresh lithographs Mr. ths eyen Of a8 enthosiontio artint end with the 
Pennell has brought back from Spain with him—they are charming. kindly humor of s warm-hearted man. His senti- 
There is a crispness in their execution and a lightness and gaiety in ment is apt to overflow in the direction of senti- 
their arrangement as pictures that belong to the artist alone, and he mentalism ; but at his best he stands at the very 
only could, with the restricted means of the lithographer—and re- head of the army of American literary artists, and 


stricted indeed I have found them—have completely put sunny his fame rests securely on this book.” 
Spain in your frames.”’ —The Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 





‘‘Tilustrated with 


sa cc aconssctealie ov Col lecto rs of Li m ited Edition S drawings of a most de- 


finest art issues of the licate and artistic kind. 


: : . Tt peal t Itivat- 
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TuE precipitate flight of the Jingo Sena- 
tors at Secretary Olney’s first fire sug- 
gests how delightfully they would manage 
a real war, if they ever happen to blunder 
intoone. But the fact that their perform- 
ances are ludicrous ought not to blind us 
to the fact that they are also menacing. 
We do not mean simply the threat to 
business and to the national reputation 
which is involved, but the great shock to 
our whole fabric of government which 
their action, if tolerated, portends. This 
is the view of the matter which the phi- 
losophic Paris Temps takes. It considers 
the Cuban resolutions not so much a 
danger to Spain, or a hope for Cuba, asa 
peril to ourown government. They mark 
one step more in the usurpation of power 
by Congress, and the practical reducing 
of our country to the parliamentary ré- 
gime, where all power is vested in a single 
assembly subject to every gust of popular 
passion. The Zemps points out how, 
with a radically different written consti- 
tution, we are rapidly approaching the 
French practice. Our cabinet has no 
voice, theoretically, yet, in very self-de- 
fence, its members are compelled to speak 
out before committees and in newspaper 
interviews. What greater effect would 
Mr. Olney’s recent defiance of the Senate 
and House have had if delivered from 
the Vice-President’s or the Speaker’s 
desk? A French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs on the tribune could have done no 
more. And in the eager grasping of the 
Senate for control of executive functions, 
what have we but the spirit of the French 
Chamber greedily absorbing into itself all 
the powers of the state ? 











There is a great deal of solemn warning 
for Americans in these comparisons made 
by a cool and impartial French critic. We 
are undoubtedly seeing a temper astir in 
Congress which leads straight to the ob- 
literation of executive and courts, and, 
especially in the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs, to the destruction of all method or 
consistency or decency. A large part of 
the ferocious hostility of Congress to Mr. 
Cleveland is due to the fact that he has 
sturdily withstood its overweening pre- 
tensions. It does not add cheer to the 
outlook to be told, even by the warmest 
friends of his successor, that McKinley is 
not the man to lift a finger against a ma- 
jority vote in party or Congress. 





The Pacific Railroads funding bill, de- 
feated in the House on Monday, was a 
complicated financial measure, and it is 
no great wonder, therefore, that it was 
beaten, The chances of any,complicated 








financial measure being understood or ac- 
cepted by Congress seem to be lessening 
every day. But the motives which were 
apparently strongest in bringing about 
the rejection of this bill had little to do 
with the merits of the question. There 
was, first, a strong desire to get even 
with Oakes Ames and a lot of other dead 
men who made a good deal of money out 
of the building of the road. Then there 
was the chance to appear in public as 
an implacable enemy of corporations and 
blood-suckers. It was not at all clear 
how the blood-suckers were to be cut to 
the heart by the defeat of this bill, but 
that only made the duty of voting against 
it more imperative. Blood-suckers are so 
notoriously sly that you must vote against 
them even in the dark. Add the general 
inertia and cowardice of a short session of 
Congress on the eve of a new administra 
tion, and the main reasons for the defeat 
of the bill will have been enumerated. 





Meanwhile the real crisis in the rela- 
tions of the Government to the roads is 
left more acute than ever. The debt of 
the road to the Government is $112,000,- 
000, and is secured only by a second 
mortgage on the main line. Ahead of 
this comes a first mortgage on the main 
line and branches. If the proposition to 
fund is not accepted, foreclosure would 
appear to be the only alternative. But 
this would imply, in the first place, a 
large issue of bonds—$60,000,000, Con- 
gressman Grosvenor said—to pay off the 
first mortgage, and, in the second place, 
Government ownership and operation of 
the road. But we all know how very bad 
it is to issue bonds, and we can guess how 
bad it would be for the Government to 
run a railroad. It is perfectly certain 
that every prominent constituent would 
have to have a pass and a position on 
the road for his son and get his freight 
carried free. Congress can seriously con- 
template neither bond issues on account 
of the road nor its operation by the Gov- 
ernment. The only inference is that it 
has shirked, and means to go on shirk- 
ing, its duty to settle the question one 
way or another. It is the same old poli- 
cy of drift. Drifting is good fun and 
very easy, but in the end the ship goes 
to smash on the rocks. However, you 
may always hope to be dead and well 
out of it first. 





The speech made by Mr. Brosius of 
Pennsylvania in favor of the merit sys- 
tem in the civil service of the United 
States before the holiday recess is pub- 
lished in the Congressional Record of 
January 5. It is oneof the best that have 
ever been made on the subject. It gives 


Mr. Brosius a high rank both as a states- 
Naturally such a 


man and a debater. 





speech could not be made without pro- 
voking controversy and calling up some 
past wranglings on the practical execu- 
tion of the law. Thus, the merits and 
demerits of the first Cleveland adminis- 
tration and of the Harrison administra- 
tion were pretty fully discussed by Mr. 
MeMillin, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Baker, and 
others, including Mr. Brosius himself. 
In the running debate, certain members 
took occasion to insinuate that, in their 
belief, the civil-service examinations were 
conducted in an unfair way. Mr. Ander- 
son of Tennessee wanted to know what 
was the use of having the special agents 
of the Land Office examined in arithme- 
tic, algebra, and geometry. Mr. Brosius 
replied that the examinations were in 
every case prepared with reference to the 
work to be done and were not scholastic, 
technical, or bookish. Mr. Anderson then 
asked if the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office could not “talk to these gen- 
tlemen in his office, and in a few minutes 
find out their qualifications much better 
than through one of these examinations 
—I will not say one of these absurd ex- 
aminations—one of these civil-service ex- 
aminations? In other words, he knows 
the kind of work in which they are to be 
engaged.’”? It is evident that Mr. Ander- 
son’s idea of ‘civil service” is as hazy as 
that of our Gov. Black. 





Gov. Black’s message is on most sub- 
jects sensible, if a little youthful. What 
he says about prisons, banking, insurance, 
labor, agriculture, the insane, education, 
and the excise law would be denied by 
none but the recreant and the vile. He 
is equally sound about the forests, and 
Greater New York, and biennial sessions. 
The only subject on which the old Adam 
appears to rise within him is the reform 
of the civil service. On this subject he 
falls into the comic error, not uncommon 
among politicians, of saying “ civil ser- 
vice’? when he means civil-service reform, 
or appointment by examination. The 
Governor of a great State acknowledging 
‘*the value of practical civil service’’ 
sounds very like saying that a man with- 
out hands makes a poor watchmaker. 
What he means is that competitive ex- 
aminations for appointment to the civil 
service may be valuable. But in what 
way the civil service of the State “ pro- 
vides capital for many who would other- 
wise be bankrupt” is to us unknown. It 
is probably one of the Governor’s state 
secrets. He evidently knows no more 
about the system now in operation than 
the Progressive Gruber or the Trojan 
Van Allen. He is evidently possessed by 
the Gruber idea that the examinations 
now made are literary, and have little or 
no reference to the duties of the office. 
Nor do we understanc how ‘civil ser- 
vice” works with or without “ starch.” 
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This appears to be a bit of slang of a Troy 
politician, and should not have found 
place in a state paper. The only remedy 
for these obscure passages is informa- 
tion. The Governor should have ex- 
amined the present system before writing 
his message, which he evidently has not 
done. 





He calls on the Legislature to make the 
civil service ‘‘ secure for the public, at a 
reasonable cost, unquestioned integrity 
and approved skill,’’ etc., which is simply 
the usual politician’s way of saying that 
he wishes the Legislature to let men in 
office ‘‘have the men they want.” But 
we must warn him that the Legislature 
cannot do what it pleases in the matter. 
The constitutional amendment has put 
the ‘‘ civil service’ under the protection 
of the courts, which have decided that 
appointments must be made by examina- 
tion, and that the examination must be 
competitive ‘‘so far as practicable,’’ and 
it appears all but certain that the courts, 
and not any executive officer, will decide 
whether in any given case a competitive 
examination is practicable or not. One 
of the delusions under which politicians 
labored, at first, was that they could say 
themselves when an examination of any 
kind was necessary, and whether any ex- 
amination needed to be competitive. If 
they had this discretion, of course, 
the constitutional amendment would sel- 
dom or never be put in force, and would 
be practically worthless. They were 
waked up from this by the Court of Ap- 
peals in the Aldridge case, and have ever 
since been rubbing their eyes and yawn- 
ing, and wondering to each other whether 
there was no way out of this wretched 
business. Gov. Black seems to be still 
in bed on this subject. 





A very striking demonstration of the 


real sentiment of the Republicans of the’ 


State upon the senatorship question has 
been made by the Buffalo Eapress. It 
published on Saturday about two solid 
pages of names of Republican voters of 
Erie County, over 4,000 in all, who volun- 
tarily declared their preference for Mr. 
Choate for Senator. These were sent to 
the newspaper on postal cards within 
a single week, and without special effort 
to attract them. Gov. Black had in Erie 
County only 8,000 majority, so that these 
4,000 voters, if they were to change to 
the opposite party, would completely wipe 
out that majority. They give their names 
fearlessly, and their conduct may possi- 
bly have some effect upon the Senators 
and Assemblymen of the county who are 
proposing to vote for Platt. Unquestion- 
ably they represent the views of many 
other Republicans who do not make pub- 
lic protest, and who will be heard from 
when the time comes to choose new Sena- 
tors and Assemblymen again. There is 
probably no county in the State in which 
@ canvass would not reveal a similar con- 
dition of affairs. Does anybody doubt 





that a canvass of this city, for example, 
would show an overwhelming majority 
of Republicans in favor of Mr. Choate ? 
Would Mr. Platt consent to go before 
the people of the State as a candidate for 
any elective office ? His dummies wished 
to nominate him for Governor last fall, 
but he would not listen to the proposi- 
tion for a moment. His strength con- 
sists entirely in his ownership of the ma- 
chine and of the men whom he has 
bought, and nobody knows this better 
than he. 





It is the confident expectation of the 
Platt Republicans who are proposing to 
‘“‘jam through” the Legislature at this 
session the proposed charter for Greater 
New York, that they will be able to elect 
the first Mayor and first Municipal As- 
sembly of the enlarged city and get pos- 
session of all the offices and patronage. 
They base this expectation on the vote of 
the various sections of the. enlarged city 
at the election in November, which showed 
a plurality of 59,000 for McKinley. Tak- 
ing these sections separately, and con- 
trasting the plurality which each gave 
for McKinley with the plurality which 
each gave for Cleveland four years ear- 
lier, the following striking exhibit is 
made : 


New York......+... 20,700 | New York.......... 76,000 
BrOGKIPA. ..0.. +0005 000 | Brooklyn........... 30,000 
ueens Co. towns.. 3,500 | Queens Co. towns. 38,300 
taten Island ...... 0 | Staten Island...... 2 000 


Westchester towns 15100 Westchester towns 1,600 
Total Rep. plu... 59,000 Total Dem. plu..i12 900 





This is far from being a “sure Republi- 
can’? basis upon which to claim the new 
city. It should be borne in mind that 
McKinley’s vote in this territory was 
much larger than Black’s; the latter’s to- 
tal plurality within it being only 34,000, 
or 26,000 less than McKinley’s. If now 
the Republicans put through the Legis- 
lature a charter which provides a tho- 
roughly partisan scheme of government 
for the new city, what will be the first 
effect? Will it not be to drive back into the 
Democratic party all those sound-money 
Democrats who voted for McKinley last 
year? What would become of the 59,000 
McKinley plurality then? It would be 
all lost in the present New York city if 
the Democrats here were to combine 
upon a harmony ticket. The 32,000 in 
Brooklyn would disappear there instantly 
if the Shepard Democrats were to unite 
with the regulars. There is in both these 
cities a natural Democratic majority 
which has never been overcome except 
either when the Democrats were divided, 
or when thousands of them consented to 
support an independent or citizens’ ticket. 





The Ohio wool-growers are again in 
Washington, headed by the same spokes- 
man and making demands even more ex- 
orbitant than before. They say distinctly 
that the McKinley tariff was not high 
enough for them. That tariff gave them 
twelve cents a pound on clothing wool, 





Now they want fifteen. They want 
double this rate on Australian wools, to 
be brought about by classing all such 
wools as washed whether they are actu- 
ally washed or not. They want other 
cunning provisions in reference to “ skirt- 
ed’? wools which amount to prohibition 
of certain kinds of wool. Chairman 
Dingley asked Judge Lawrence whether 
any Australian wool would be brought 
into the country at the rates of duty pro- 
posed by him. The Judge thought there 
would be some, but he considered Aus- 
tralian wool a luxury, and thought that 
it ought to be subjected to a luxurious 
rate of duty. Even if it were wholly ex- 
cluded, he said that that would be a good 
thing, because we paid gold for Austra- 
lian wool, whereas we paid for South 
American wool with our products. He 
was asked how we should get any revenue 
from the duties on wool if wool were ex- 
cluded, and he replied naively: ‘*‘ Why 
should we want any—I mean from wool ? 
The country will be prosperous and we 
can get revenue from other sources.’’ 
This is a conception of tariff theory which 
every class and interest is equally enti- 
tled to advance. If it were carried into 
effect, all foreign trade would be prohi- 
bited except in articles which cannot be 
produced in this country, such as coffee, 
spices, raw silk, etc., which might be 
made to yield $50,000,000, all the rest of 
the revenue being raised by internal tax- 
ation. 





Senator Proctor of Vermont made a 
long speech on Monday in support of two 
amendments to the Constitution, one of 
which would extend the term of the 
President to six years and prohibit his 
reélection, and the other would make 
the term of Representatives three years. 
There is one fatal objection to extending 
the tenure of the Executive. It is al- 
ways possible that a man who was never 
thought of for President, and who would 
never have been nominated for President, 
may as Vice-President succeed to the 
office. This has happened four times 
within the last fifty-six years, and in 
three of the cases during the first few 
months of the term. Extend the term to 
six years, and we may have the White 
House filled for five years and eleven 
months of the period by a man whom 
the country would never have elected as 
President. The risks of the present sys- 
tem are too great to be further increased. 
Senator Proctor’s chief argument for a 
change in the Representatives’ term is 
that we now have one long session and 
one short, and that the first is hardly 
concluded before members come up for 
reélection. This is a great evil, but the 
way to end it is not by extending the term 
of the Representatives. The change that 
is needed is one which will convene Con- 
gress in the January following an election 
of Representatives, and enable two long 
sessions to be held before the next elec- 
tion. 
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No two authorities yet agree as to the 
vote received by the various candidates 
for President at the November election. 
The Tribune Almanac makes McKin- 
ley’s total 7,105,729, and the aggregate 
for Bryan and Sewall and Bryan and 
Watson 6,491,977. The Herald on Mon- 
day published figures from the various 
Secretaries of State, which make the re- 
spective totals 7,121,342 and 6,502,600. 
Only thirteen of the forty-five States had 
a Bryan and Watson ticket, and in only 
three of these thirteen did it secure any 
considerable part of the anti-McKinley 
strength—namely, Massachusetts, where 
there were 90,530 Sewall votes and 15,181 
for Watson ; Alabama, 107,137 for Sewall, 
and 24,089 for Watson ; and Texas, where 
the ‘‘Middle-of-the-Road’’ men polled 
76,926 for Watson as Bryan’s associate, 
against 284,298 for Bryan and Sewall. In 
all, the Herald figures up 144,928 votes 
for the Watson ticket, 123,428 for the 
regular Prohibitionist candidate, 13,535 
for the ‘‘National’’ party started by a 
faction of Prohibitionists, and 35,306 for 
the Socialist-Labor ticket. 





The plurality for McKinley over Bry- 
an’s total on his two tickets ig 618,742. 
In comparing the last election with pre- 
vious ones, however, the fact should not 
be overlooked that women voted for Pre- 
sident in November for the first time in 
both Colorado and Utah, and contributed 
nearly half of the 134,990 plurality for 
Bryan in Colorado and 50,986 in Utah; 
the excess of males in each State being 
slight. On the basis of previous con- 
tests, therefore, McKinley’s plurality 
would be about 700,000. This is not so 
much as was claimed by Republicans im- 
mediately after the election, but it is 
really more impressive than the larger 
plurality of 763,007 for Grant over Gree- 
ley in 1872. In that year the Republi- 
cans still controlled the count in most of 
the Southern States, and gave Grant 
such majorities as 50,000 in South Caro- 
lina and 35,000 in Mississippi. In the 
great Northern States between the Hud- 
son River and the Mississippi, Bryan as 
arule was beaten far more badly than 
Greeley—by 268,325 in New York, for ex- 
ample, as against 53,455 in 1872; 295,072 
in Pennsylvania,as compared with 137,- 
548; 141,517 in Illinois, against 57,006; 
and 102,612 in Wisconsin, against 18,520. 
Indiana and Michigan are the only States 
in all this section which fell behind the 
record of 1872. 





An extraordinary complaint comes from 
New Hampshire—that the Legislature 
which has just assembled has not lawyers 
enough to fill the places on committees 
that require the services of members of 
the bar. There are but three lawyers 
among the twenty-four members of the 
Senate and only nine among the 357 Rep- 
resentatiyes, whereas it has been custom- 





ary to place ten or eleven lawyers upon 
the judiciary committee of the House, 
and they have also been thought neces- 
sary upon the committee on revision of 
the statutes and as chairmen of the elec- 
tions committee. Except in the cases of 
two or three Populist Legislatures, where 
the prejudice of that party against the 
legal profession found expression, we do 
not recall an instance where a complaint 
of the dearth of lawyers in such a body 
has been heard. The usual complaint of 
the farmer is that there are too many law- 
yers. It seems that the present situation 
in New Hampshire is only the culmina- 
tion of a tendency which has been ob- 
served forsome years. One reason is that 
the sessions come at a time when courts 
are held in some counties, and work must 
be prepared for courts that sit later in 
other counties, so that lawyers with plen- 
ty of business are not inclined to give the 
time to legislative service that is required. 
Constituencies are also less disposed now 
than formerly to reélect a member, and 
the average lawyer is less tempted to go 
to the Legislature when he can generally 
expect to serve only a single term. 





Sir William Harcourt’s last budget re- 
vealed great national prosperity, but it is 
thought that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
first budget will surpass it. From the 
returns now in for nine months of the 
fiscal year, it is figured that the revenue 
will exceed the estimates by from $10,- 
000,000 to $12,500,000. Almost every item 
outruns anticipations—customs, excise, 
stamps, death duties, income tax—which 
is the surest proof of widespread pros- 
perity. The Board of Trade returns for 
1896 and the accounts of Christmas shop- 
ping have the same tale to tell. As usual, 
the thick-headed English are rejoicing 
that their importsso largely outstrip their 
exports. Itis really painful tosee a great 
nation, in an age that has produced a 
McKinley and a Méline, given over to the 
strong delusion that having and enjoying 
the good things of life is better than sell- 
ing them to somebody else to enjoy. No 
wonder that such a belated and benighted 
people cling to the gold standard and free 
trade. 





The agitation in Ireland over the re- 
port of the Commissioners on Taxation, 
showing that Ireland is overtaxed, in 
comparison with England and Scotland, 
about $12,500,000, promises to make Irish 
questions stand in the way of all other 
legislation in the next session of Parlia- 
ment. The Zimes and some other Eng- 
lish newspapers meet the matter in ra- 
ther a savage anti-Irish spirit which only 
adds fuel to the flame, while even the 
high Tory Irish papers, such as the Eve- 
ning Mail in Dublin, have gone over to 
the enemy. The Unionists and Home- 
Rulers have, in fact, joined forces, and 
stand together on platforms all over the 
country, as laborers in a common cause; 





such men as Smith Barry, the demon 
landlord, standing shoulder to shoulder 
with the demon Home-Ruler, “ Tim” 
Healy. The English answer is simply 
that the Irish are overtaxed because 
they drink too much whiskey ; to which 
the Irish reply that they will drink as 
much whiskey as they please, and that if 
they drink more whiskey than the Eng- 
lish, they drink less beer, and that even 
if their taxes were equal, it is unfair to 
make them, a poor people, pay the ex- 
pense of keeping up a gorgeous empire 
which they neither desire nor admire. 
The English reply that Ireland cannot be 
treated as a “‘ separate entity ’’ ; to which 
the Irish rejoin with a large number of 
cases in which Ireland is treated as a 
separate entity by the imperial Parlia- 
ment, notably in the matter of coercion. 
None of the coercion bills have applied 
to England or Scotland, and Ireland is 
not allowed, as other parts of the king- 
dom are, to have her say regarding her 
local legislation. To this the English 
rejoin that the Irish never unite till they 
see a chance of getting hold of some of 
John Bull’s money ; so that general re- 
crimination is not far off. The difficulty 
of the situation for the Government is 
that ‘‘the English garrison,’’ on whose 
behalf mainly the Conservatives said 
they opposed home rule, has turned 
against them—something which has not 
occurred since the Union. This alliance 
is undoubtedly an excellent thing for 
Ireland, but is full of embarrassment for 
the Ministry, and they may easily aggra- 
vate its consequences by too acrid or 
contemptuous a tone. On this subject 
the Irish will command 105 votes, the 
like of which has never been seen. The 
last time the English garrison revolted 
was in 1782, but there were no Catholic 
voters or representatives. 








A recent trial in France brought to light 
some curious details of the capital that 
may be made in attacking capital, and of 
the good things that even a corrupt and 
bourgeois society may afford to its fiercest 
denouncer and enemy. It was a suit in 
which the profits of Rochefort from the 
Intransigeant, in the seven years 1889- 
1896, were put in evidence. When he went 
to Belgium with Boulanger in 1889, he left 
his paper in charge of M. Vaughan, with 
whom he has since quarrelled, and who 
has sued him for services rendered. An 
accounting was demanded, and from it it 
appears that Rochefort in the seven years 
mentioned received a salary of $20,000 a 
year, besides dividends amounting all told 
to $200,000 more—or nearly $50,000 a year. 
This was not bad for a paper black in the 
face every day over the injustice and op- 
pression of a bourgeois society. However, 
Rochefort wil! have more reason than ever 
to think badly of a bourgeois society since 
a bourgeois tribunal has condemned him 
to pay a good round sum to the employees 
whom he was proposing to cheat. 
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THE ARBITRATION TREATY. 

Tue fact that a treaty of general arbitra- 
tion between this country and Great 
Britain had been negotiated and was 
nearly ready for final signature, was made 
known some weeks since, and was re- 
ceived with lively satisfaction by the 
press and public on both sides of the wa- 
ter, and without a single dissenting voice, 
so far as our observation goes. The text 
of the treaty, which is now published, 
confirms all that was expected of it, and 
encourages the belief that it will soon 
be ratified. The only note of discord 
that has been heard thus far is that of 
an ultra-Tory organ of small circulation 
in London. The English press generally 
gives hearty approval to the treaty, and 
in this respect is in entire accord with 
that of the United States so far as it has 
been heard from. The next question is 
whether our Senate will ratify it by the 
requisite two-thirds majority. We do not 
share the doubts that have been expressed 
on this point, for although the present 
Senate has shown itself extremely ner- 
vous on the subject of foreign relations, 
it has always been in reference to some 
particular thing, not to things in gene- 
ral. It is true that, ag to Cuba and 
Venezuela, it has been more touchy 
than was needful, but that does not 
imply that it is opposed to arbitra- 
tion, either in the abstract or in the 
concrete. This is the same Senate in the 
main that agreed to the Bering Sea arbi- 
tration, and this fact carries a good deal 
of assurance to the friends of the treaty. 
It was discovered, moreover, when the 
great arbitration conference was held in 
Washington last April, that the Senators 
were then favorably impressed with the 
project, and many of those whose attitude 
had been considered ‘doubtful were in- 
clined to give it their support. It is safe 
to assume that if public opinion through- 
out the country is as favorable to the 
treaty now as it was at the time when the 
conference was held, ratification will 
speedily follow. 

Whether the treaty be ratified or not, 
the moral effect of it cannot be lost, and 
it is moral effect mostly that is sought 
for in the effort to bring it about. It 
puts off the motives leading to war. It 
accustoms the public mind to forbear- 
ance, moderation, discussion, negotiation. 
It causes waiting, and waiting is almost 
always promotive of peace. It teaches 
the public to expect peace rather than 
war, and to exhaust peaceful methods 
before resorting to war. When we look 
back upon all the bloodshed that has 
smeared the pages of history, at the mi- 
sery and destruction that have checked 
the march of civilization and put a stig- 
ma upon religion itself, we must welcome 
as a priceless blessing the very smallest 
gain to the cause of peace. So we are 
bound to consider this treaty, even if we 
can imagine its rejection by the Senate, 
as one of the greatest triumphs of the 
century that is now closing—a triumph 
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which ought to immortalize every man 
who has had, or shall yet have, a hand in 
bringing it about. If it should be reject- 
ed now, the work of resuscitation would 
begin again at once, and the only differ- 
ence would be that the honor of carrying 
it into effect would belong to others. 

The details of the treaty are not sub- 
stantially different from those heretofore 
published. The fixed term of the treaty 
is five years. At the expiration of that 
time either party may withdraw by giv- 
ing twelve months’ notice. The pro- 
moters of the treaty did not contemplate 
so short a term of duration, but they 
will undoubtedly conclude that it is a 
great gain to secure any treaty which 
provides for arbitration before the case 
for arbitration arises. The greatest difi- 
culty they had to meet was the opposi- 
tion of those who said that the whole 
scheme was impracticable. These op- 
posers on both sides of the water were 
good men and good lawyers. They were 
men of experience in political science, 
and as patriotic as anybody, and if they 
had not been met by those of equal learn- 
ing and experience, the movement could 
not have succeeded at all. The result 
shows once more that where there is a 
will there isa way. It is true that the 
treaty has yet to be subjected to the test 
of experience, but it is now proved that 
a working plan can be put on paper that 
gives every promise of satisfactory re- 
sults. And here it may be observed again 
that the main object in view is the de- 
termination of the public mind towards 
arbitration. This is an end in itself much 
more important than any single adjust- 
ment, since, as Mr. Lincoln once said, 
“without public opinion nothing can 
succeed; with it nothing can fail.” 

Whatever else may be said for or 
against the work in hand, the highest 
praise must be awarded to Mr. Olney and 
Sir Julian Pauncefote for their admirable 
grasp of the subject they had to deal 
with, and for the concise and lucid em- 
bodiment of the ideas which they had to 
express. Not even our Declaration of In- 
dependence, Jefferson’s masterpiece in 
composition, surpasses the treaty in clear- 
ness of diction. To this achievement 
must have contributed the fortunate 
elimination of ‘national honor” as an 
obstructive proviso. 








SPREAD OF THE MACHINE. 


New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois 
are the three largest States in the Union. 
All three were carried by the Republicans 
in the November election by overwhelm- 
ing majorities. All three are to elect 
United States Senators this month, and 
the Republican legislators, who have the 
choice, held caucuses last week which 
either settled or clearly foreshadowed the 
result. In all three cases it was demon- 
strated that a machine absolutely con- 
trols the dominant party, and so rules 
the State, 





The Republican caucus at Albany was 
nothing’ more than a meeting to record 
the decisions, as to the speakership and 
other offices, reached by Boss Platt in 
this city. Platt’s organ in the press, the 
Sun, openly proclaims this fact. ‘‘The 
places at the disposal of the caucus,” says 
its Albany dispatch, ‘‘ had been portion- 
ed out weeks and months ago, and the 
session to-night was a mere formality to 
register the decrees already made.” 

The Republican caucus at Harrisburg 
settled the question of the senatorship by 
nominating as Quay’s colleague Quay’s 
man, a young Philadelphia lawyer, by a 
vote of nearly two toone. The business 
men of Philadelphia, who so often have 
raised corruption funds for Quay to 
handle in political campaigns, turned 
against him this time and supported 
Wanamaker; but they had made the 
monarch of the commonwealth too strong 
to be dethroned. The situation was 
clearly portrayed by Mr. Wanamaker on 
the eve of his defeat, when hesaid: ‘It 
seems as if a lease to Pennsylvania had 
been handed over by some one, as if it 
were @ lease to a farm that carried with 
it a million of voters as if they were Irish 
tenants.”’ 

At Springfield the one question was 
whether what is known as ‘‘ the State 
machine’? can control the Legislature 
and elect Madden, the ‘‘ boodle Alder- 
man’? of Chicago, as United States 
Senator. The test was to come over the 
nomination of Speaker in the Republican 
caucus. The machine devised a very 
shrewd scheme. Schubert, a German 
member from Chicago, was put forward 
as its nominal choice, with Curtis, a 
rural Representative, as its real man, 
whom it could bring to the front after 
the expected and inevitable revolt of the 
countrymen against letting Chicago “‘ hog 
everything.’? The plan worked exactly as 
had been arranged. Governor-elect Tanner 
threw all his influence in favor of Curtis, 
and easily carried the caucus. The new 
Governor will now use the State patron- 
age in behalf of the machine candidate 
for Senator, and no doubt of Madden’s 
election is any longer entertained. 

The Platt and Quay machines are fa- 
mniliar to the country. The Illinois ma- 
chine is a new product in a State which 
has never before been thus ruled, and is 
consequently a subject worthy of national 
study. It had its origin in the city of 
Chicago. Something over two years ago 
several ward politicians, who had been 
active but never prominent workers in the 
Republican party, conceived the idea of 
forming an offensive and defensive office- 
getting ‘‘combine,’’ to seize and parcel 
out all the local offices worth having, 
without fighting over them and strug- 
gling to snatch them from one another. 
This close corporation came to be known 
as ** the 12:45 club,’’ from the agreement 
of its members to meet at the lunch hour 
and work up their schemes. The ‘‘com- 
bine ” was formed at a peculiarly favora- 
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ble time, when a Republican tidal wave 
was seen to be sweeping over the country. 
It consequently had little difficulty in 
electing the ‘slate’? which it carried 
through the county convention of 1894. 
The next year the 12:45 club secured con- 
trol of the Republican county central 
committee, which meant the power to 
boss the primaries; select delegates, domi- 
nate conventions, and dictate candidates. 
This put the combination in a position 
where it could lay hands on all the county 
offices, members of the Legislature, and 
other places to be filled in 1896, although, 
to prevent possibility of any trouble, the 
county convention was called early in the 
spring, when nobody was prepared for it, 
instead of being postponed until autumn, 
according to all the precedents. 

Meanwhile, the Chicago managers had 
been cementing an alliance with various 
prominent Republican politicians in oth- 
er parts of Illinois, by which State offices 
were to be disposed of for the common 
interest. Tanner was picked out as the 
candidate for Governor—a man so bad 
that the Chicago Times-Herald, which 
supported McKinley, could vot urge its 
readers to vote for him, even in prefer- 
ence to Altgeld. Other choice positions, 
local-and State, were apportioned among 
the members of the ring, until only the 
United States senatorship remained to 
be disposed of. This was assigned to an 
illiterate and corrupt ward politician of 
Chicago, on the ground that he ‘must 
have something,’’ and that this was the 
only thing left to give him ! 

Many of the nominations made by the 
machine were unsatisfactory to the better 
class of Republicans, but the overshad- 
owing issue of Bryanism carried them 
through. During the canvass nothing 
was said openly about the senatorship, 
but soon after the election the machine 
announced Madden as its choice. An 
earnest protest was at once raised by self- 
respecting Republicans, but the ring has 
aot seemed much disturbed. It had no- 
minated and elected its men; it believed 
that it could depend upon them, and last 
week’s caucus justified its confidence. 
With a delicate consideration for sensi- 
tive members, it has been arranged that 
the vote for Senator in the Republican 
caucus for that officer shall be taken se- 
cretly, so that any rural member who 
dreads the condemnation of his constitu- 
ents for carrying out his bargain with the 
ring may conceal his action. 

The now apparently assured election of 
Madden to the Senate means the instal- 
ment in absolute power in Chicago and 
Illinois of a Republican machine as bad 
as anything ever known in New York 
city and State. The Chicago 7ribune, 
which has been exposing the development 
of the plot, says of its success: 


‘The election of Madden for United States 
Senator will signify the creation of a Chicago 
Tammany to boss the city and State with Re- 
publican leaders and Democratic auxiliaries, 
which will dictate the Legislature as abso- 
lutely and before long as corruptly asa dis- 





honest combination of Republican and Demo- 
cratic Aldermen has bossed the Council and 
despoiled the city.” 

The machine is thus supreme in the 
three greatest States of the Union. It is 
exhibiting alarming power in many other 
States. It gives the country Platt as 
Senator from New York; Quay’s man 
from Pennsylvania; a Chicago ‘ boodle 
Alderman ”’ from Illinois. Having done 
this, it asks the people, ‘‘What are you 
going to doabout it?” Unless that ques- 
tion shall be effectively answered, demo- 
cratic government as it was conceived by 
the framers of the Constitution will have 
ceased to exist in the United States. 








THE CHARTER, 


THE action of the Chamber of Commerce 
on Thursday in regard to the proposed 
charter for Greater New York is a wel- 
come sign that the people of this city are 
awaking to the great importance of this 
question. It would be an astonishing 
thing if Platt and Lauterbach and Lexow 
and O’Grady were to be permitted to 
have their way in this matter, while the 
genuine citizens of the metropolis re- 
mained in too great indifference even to 
utter a request for reasonable considera- 
tion. That such consideration has not 
been granted, and was not intended from 
the first to be granted, we have pointed 
out many times. Mr. Hewitt’s excellent 
statement of the case in his speech before 
the Chamber made this point more clear 
than ever. He showed, in words which 
ought to sting tho self-respect of the peo- 
ple of the city into a vigorous and effect- 
ive assertion of itself, how abject our con- 
dition is. We are given no voice in the 
adoption of a new government for our 
city. Weare informed that the charter 
will be ‘‘jammed through”’ in the form 
in which it suits Platt, and that protests 
from any other source will not be heeded. 

What need is there of passing a charter 
this winter? Does anybody know of any 
one except the Platt politicians who fa- 
vors such speedy passage? Why can we 
not have more time for its consideration, 
and why can we not be allowed to have it 
submitted to the people for adoption after 
itscompletion? There is only one reason, 
and that is because Platt has decided 
that we must have a new government 
adopted before the election this fall. It 
was Platt who decided that we must have 
a charter prepared by a commission, rath- 
er than by a convention, and it was Platt 
who decided that the work must be done 
within a few months. From first to last 
the people of the city have been permit- 
ted to have no voice in the matter. It is 
entirely consistent, therefore, that they 
are to be permitted no voice in its final 
adoption, but are to take whatever Platt 
orders his Legislature to give them. The 
hearings, with their limitation of twenty 
minutes for each speaker, and a total of 
only twelve days, for all branches of the 
subject, begun before the full charter has 





been laid before the public, are, as Mr. 
Hewitt says, an absurdity. This is not 
discussion or consideration, and it is not 
surprising that so few persons consent to 
dignify the proceedings by taking part in 
them. 

We had a speedy confirmation of Mr. 
Hewitt’s view in the announcement that, 
at a secret session on Thursday, the 
Commission decided to cut down the 
number of its proposed Municipal Assem- 
bly from 141 to 89, and to change the 
method of electing the 60 members of the 
lower house by going back to the present 
system of choosing them from;{ Assembly 
districts. So far as they reduce’ the num- 
bers of the proposed Legislature the 
changes are an improvement, but the re- 
version to the present district method 
cuts off all hope of change for the better 
in the character of the Aldermen. The 
new lower house would simply be the 
present Boards of Aldermen of New York 
and Brooklyn consolidated, and what 
kind of a body that would give us we 
can all imagine. The idea that better 
government could be looked for from such 
a body isabsurd. As itstands, the pro- 
posed Municipal Assembly is not a parti- 
cle less objectionable than it was before. 
It is still large enough to be irresponsi- 
ble, there is nothing gained by having it 
divided into two houses, and the district 
method of election cuts off all hope of im- 
provement in its personnel. In view of 
its present composition, the plea that it 
would be a useful school for education in 
the science of government becomes posi- 
tively grotesque. Who ever heard of a 
useful public servant coming up through 
our Board of Aldermen? Occasionally 
some respectable man has got in there, 
but he has been an educated man before 
he entered. No uneducated man has ever 
obtained there any training except in 
political trickery and crime. As a Chi- 
cago Alderman said recently of his asso- 
ciates, ‘*The only learning a Chicago 
Alderman has needed, of late, is to know 
where the man is who had the ‘ stuff.’” 
That is the kind of school in the science 
of government which the district system 
of electing local legislators collects for us. 

There are two ways of criticising the 
charter scheme. One is to look at it asa 
piece of abstract constitution-making like 
those in which the Abbé Sieyés used to 
indulge, or under which such communi- 
ties as Spanish-American republics live 
to-day—that is, a charter for a model city 
like Glasgow or Birmingham, in which 
the more intelligent classes still rule, in 
which offices exist for the public service 
only, in which the tenure is permanent, 
and popular attention is confined at mu- 
nicipal elections to municipal affairs, and 
in which bosses, in our sense of the term, 
have never been heard of, and are indeed 
hardly conceivable. The other is to con- 


sider first of all the special needs, dan- 
gers, and necessities of the community 
for which the constitution is framed, as 
indicated by the character of the popula- 
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tion, by its established political manners, 
and by its political experience, if it has 
any experience. 

Judged in the first way, there is really 
very little to be said against the charter. 
Messrs. Dillon, Low, Tracy, and De Witt 
have produced avery creditable piece of 
work. The ideal city ought to have just 
such an Assembly, such a Mayor, and 
such a Board of Improvements as these 
gentlemen propose. No lawgiver of 
modern times could have done much 
better if he had labored as these gentle- 
men have labored, in vacuo—that is, 
without reference to the existing condi- 
tions or requirements of any particular 
city. Approaching the charter in the 
other way, one reads the report of the 
committee almost with astonishment. 
We hold it to be the first virtue and first 
necessity of a constitution, framed for a 
particular community, to take into ac- 
count the peculiarities or weaknesses of 
that community, as revealed by its past 
history. The organic law is meant to 
supply the special needs, not of any col- 
lection of gcvod and wise men, but of 
that particular city. Accordingly, in 
looking into the history of New York for 
the last thirty years—that is, ever since 
it began to assume a metropolitan charac- 
ter—we find that what it has suffered 
from most of all, over and above the ig- 
norance and shortsightedness of large 
numbers of its people, is, first, the fact 
that the city has been a football between 
the two great federal parties; the fact 
that the Mayors, Comptrollers, and Al- 
dermen have been elected, not because of 
their fitness, but because of their opinions 
about reconstruction, the tariff, or Ha- 
waii; the fact that the State Legislature 
at Albany has interfered frequently to 
make its franchises, offices and property 
useful in federal contests to the party 
commanding a majority; the fact that 
the voters have had a tendency to con- 
sider public places, not as instruments of 
public comfort and convenience, but as 
rewards for political activity to which 
men of the lowest character and most 
sordid motives may fairly become entitled. 

These things were fully described in the 
report of the Tild2n Commission in 1877, 
drawn in the main by Mr. James C. Car- 
ter. That Commission sought in its way, 
possibly a futile way, to provide for them. 
Since then a large number of enlightened 
citizens have labored with more expe- 
rience and greater light, aided powerfully 
by the revelations of the Lexow commit- 
tee, to turn the thoughts of the New 
York people to the true remedy for their 
woes and shortcomings—the resolute ex- 
clusion of all federal questions from the 
administration of their municipal affairs; 
the election of all officers on purely muni- 
cipal grounds; and steady resistance to the 
interference of the Albany Legislature 
with their concerns for federal party pur- 
poses, and to the control of their govern- 
ment in any degree by outside politicians 
under the name of ‘ bosses.”’ 





We have looked through the report of the 
committee in vain for any allusion to the 
evils from which the city is suffering and 
has suffered, or to the probability that 
these evils will reproduce themselves, on 
a still larger scale and with more mis- 
chief, in the Greater New York. The 
community is treated as virgin soil which 
simply needs cultivation in his own 
fashion by a Solon or a Minos. Nay, 
more; far from discouraging the party 
spirit in the conduct of city affairs, which 
has given us a succession of bosses, a 
foul and debauched police, an ignorant 
and corrupt Board of Education, a de- 
graded magisterial bench, and dirty 
streets, it actually makes provision for its 
preservation and even promotion. The 
following passage is, in view of the facts 
of our case, very surprising: 

‘The sentiment is indeed growing which 
tends to persuade the population of our Ame- 
rican cities to vote at municipal elections on 
city issues, rather than on State or national 
issues. Nevertheless, the great body of the 
American people still go to the polls in cities 
on election day animated by partisan senti- 
ments. Habits are slowly changed, whether 
by individuals or by communities, and it must 
be inferred that the political habits of the 
American electors in this particular will yield 
only slowly to the discipline and instruction 
of events.” 

So, in order to change the habits of the 
‘¢ American elector’’ and give him “the 
discipline and instruction of events,’’ the 
commission provides for the election of an 
Assembly first of 141 salaried members 
and now of 89, to hold office for two years 
without the slightest protection against 
change or abolition (for political reasons) 
at the hands of the Albany Legislature, 
armed with no powers for which there is 
any apparent necessity, or which can have 
any effect but to furnish more places for 
the reigning boss to fill, to stimulate the 
unhappy feeling of the importance of fe- 
deral opinions in city affairs, and to make 
every district a focus of low and debasing 
intrigue for purely federal-party purposes. 
‘Tt ought to attract men of the highest 
character and intelligence,’’ says the re- 
port. “Ought” is good. Will it? is the 
question which every man of sense and 
intelligence will ask himself, and which 
the committee ought to have asked them- 
selves and answered. This remarkable 
supposition, too, is produced at a moment 
when the Legislature at Albany, the supe- 
rior body, is absolutely ‘‘owned’’ by the 
boss for the time being, when he can by a 
wave of his hand prohibit or promote any 
species of legislation, can send any one he 
pleases to the United States Senate, and 
is at this moment rejecting for that office 
one of our foremost citizens in favor of a 
silent, corrupt, and ignorant demagogue. 
No wonder Tammany is in favor of a char- 
ter; no wonder that Croker has gone over 
to Brooklyn to lay his plans for the future 
with McLaughlin ; no wonder Lauterbach 
has appeared as a ‘‘machine man” at the 
‘*hearing ’’ to support it; and no wonder 
that Platt proposes to “jam it through.” 
But where are the old-fashioned Ameri- 
cans? 





THE ARMENIAN HORROR. 


Mr. JamzEs Bryce has annexed to the new 
edition of his volume, ‘ Transcaucasia 
and Ararat,’ just published by Macmil- 
lan, a supplementary chapter entitled 
‘*Twenty Years of the Armenian Ques- 
tion.” This is an historical sketch of 
the relations of the Armenians of Asia 
Minor to the Turkish Government, and 
of their treatment by it since his last 
visit to their country in 1877. It has the 
great merit of containing as correct a nar- 
rative as we can procure of the recent 
troubles, largely compiled from official 
sources, by one who was a member of the 
British cabinet during some of these years. 

His story is that the Armenians, bar- 
ring more or less robbery by the Kurds, 
the wild tribes who live on their frontier, 
enjoyed as much piece and security as 
any other Christians in Turkey until the 
Russian war in 1877 consequent on the 
‘¢ Bulgarian atrocities,” and the interfer- 
ence of England for the protection of 
Turkey against Russia. This interven- 
tion of England, followed by the Anglo- 
Turkish treaty, in which she constituted 
herself the special protector of the Chris- 
tians, and the loss of the greater part of 
his European dominions, made the Sultan 
uneasy, and excited great hopes among 
the Armenians of a change in their con- 
dition. These feelings were increased by 
the appointment of military British con- 
suls in many parts of Asia Minor. Eng- 
land was expected to occupy herself seri- 
ously with the sufferings and disabilities 
of the Christians. She for a time ap- 
peared to do so, and made a good many 
protests and remonstrances on their be- 
half. These protests and remonstrances 
produced, after a while, no effect, and 
finally ceased. The Sultan, finding they 
had ceased, and hearing more and more 
of the formation of revolutionary Arme- 
nian committees abroad, became sterner 
and more determined in his attitude to- 
wards his Armenian subjects. The Kurds 
were allowed to rob with more impunity, 
and the judges in all cases became more 
hostile. It was well known in Mussul- 
man official circles that the Sultan was 
in this state of mind and had resolved on 
severe measures. The saying of a Turkish 
Minister, that ‘‘ the way to get rid of the 
Armenian question was to get rid of the 
Armenians,’’ was said to have been adopt- 
ed as the policy of the Government. But 
all the British consuls reported that the 
Christian population in Armenia was quiet 
and patient, and that there was no sign 
among them of revolutionary purposes, 
though more and more persons were ac- 
cused of such purposes, thrown into pri- 
son, and even tortured. 

To make a long story short, in 1894, on 
the pretence that some districts were re- 
sisting the payment of their taxes, a 
large body of regular Turkish troops 
was sent to punish them for insubordi- 
nation in the usual Turkish fashion—by 
wholesale massacre of men, women, and 
children. The British Consul estimated 
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the number of those who were killed at 
900. Other well-informed persons put it 
at 1,500. There were, as usual, fruitless 
British remonstrances, and for a year 
nothing happened. Finding he had no- 
thing to fear from the European Powers, 
the Sultan resumed the massacres in 
September, 1895, and sixteen in different 
places occurred before the end of the 
year. All Armenians of all sexes and 
ages were slaughtered or burnt alive in 
their dwellings, and the women frequent- 
ly violated. That these massacres were 
executed by superior order and were not 
outbursts of religious fanaticism, Mr. 
Bryce concludes from the fact that regu- 
lar troops were engaged in them, that 
they ceased immediately on the receipt 
.of orders to that effect, and that all 
foreigners were scrupulously respected 
wherever known. The evidence connect- 
ing the Government with them is summed 
up in a powerful volume by Dr. Lepsius 
of Berlin, entitled ‘Armenien und Ex- 
ropa.’ The British Ambassador, writing 
in January, 1896, put the known number 
of the slain down at 25,000, excluding 
massacres of which no details had reach- 
ed him. Dr. Lepsius estimated the 
whole number up to June, 1896, at 85,000. 

Mr. Bryce, speaking in a recent address 
at Aberdeen of what Great Britain might 
have done, said: 

‘“‘ The apologists of the Government tell us, 
by way of excuse for the submissive inaction 
of Britain, that her independent action would 
provoke a European war. No person of 
weight or experience has, so far as I know, 
yet suggested that we should do anything 
which would provoke a European war. Such 
a war would be a dire calamity, and it would 
not save the Armenians, who would be the 
first to perish if a European war broke out. 
But it has never yet been shown that a Euro- 
pean war need have followed independent 
action by Britain. What I have recently 
learned, from sources at Constantinople quite 
as well informed as any one here can be, con- 
vinces me that the British fleet might with 
safety to itself, and without risk of war, have 
been sent to Constantinople in November, 
1895, just after the first massacre, and that 
its appearance then would have stopped the 
massacres which in fact followed. The Turk- 
ish forts, such as they are, were not then pre- 
pared, nor would any other Power have 
deemed our action, when its disinterested mo- 
tives had been explained, a casus belli.” 

He further pointed out that Lord Salis- 
bury paid no attention to the suggestions 
made to him that there were places out- 
side the Dardanelles in which the Sultan 
might be coerced, and that the American 
Minister might very well have made the 
loss and sufferings of the American mis- 
sionaries a reason for threatening the Sul- 
tan in a way that would have incidentally 
helped the Christians generally; but he 
proved ‘“‘ unequal to the occasion.”’ In 
other words, he was more interested in 
being a persona grata at the Yildiz 
Kiosk than in helping Christians. To 
the American missionaries themselves 
Mr. Bryce pays the following tribute, 
which is worth quoting: 

‘**IT cannot mention the American missiona- 
ries without a tribute to the admirable work 
they have done. They have been the only 
good influence that has worked from abroad 


upon the Turkish Empire. They have shown 
great judgment and tact in their relations 
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with the ancient churches of the land, Ortho- 
dox, Gregorian, Jacobite, Nestorian, and Ca- 
tholic. hey have lived cheerfully in the 
midst, not only of hardships, but latterly of 
serious dangers also. They have been the first 
to bring the light of education and learning 
into these dark places, and have rightly judged 
that it was far better to diffuse that light 
through their schools than to aim at a swollen 
roll of converts. From them alone, if we ex- 
cept the British consuls, has it been possible 
during the last thirty years to obtain trust- 
worthy information regarding what passes in 
the interior.” 

We need hardly add that the mission- 
aries have fully confirmed nearly all the 
accounts of the atrocities. 

The general summing up of Mr. Bryce’s 
narrative is, that the massacres were de- 
liberately planned as a political measure ; 
that either England alone or the great 
Powers might have stopped them in a 
very early stage; that the discredit of 
non-interference falls more heavily on 
England than on any other, as she alone 
had aseparate treaty with the Porte, pro- 
viding for Christian protection, and, in- 
deed, guaranteeing it, and had prevented 
Russia in 1877 from reducing the Porte 
to helplessness; that the responsibility 
of this hesitation or timidity must be 
borne by Lord Salisbury, who himeelf, in 
1877, formulated the policy which made 
England in a certain sense an ex-officio 
patron of the Christians. There are some 
plain inferences to be drawn from this, 
though Mr. Bryce does not draw them. 
The principal one is, that, contrary to 
the general expectation, Lord Salisbury 
has not proved to bea man of action at 
all; that his epigrammatic and caustic 
speech really gives no idea of his real 
character, which at crises is apparently 
one of great irresolution; that at Berlin 
he was probably dominated completely 
by Disraeli, and that the Irish are the 
only people who have any reason to be 
afraid of him. 








MORE SAVANTS IN CONVENTION. 


JANUARY 3, 1897. 


On the last three days of the year just 
passed, the Modern Language Association of 
America and the Central Division of the As- 
sociation held their annual meetings — the 
National Society at Cleveland, as the guests 
of Western Reserve University, and the Cen- 
tral Division at St. Louis, as the guests of 
Washington University. The National So. 
ciety has usually met in the East, most often 
at Washington, last year at New Haven. 
Western members thus found it difficult and 
expensive to attend the meetings, and, as 
Western Reserve University had for some 
years invited the Society to its halls, the invi- 
tation was accepted, and, for the second time 
since its organization, the Society crossed the 
Alleghanies and made it possible for a larger 
number of Western men to attend its ses- 
sions. In fact, it was generally understood 
that the Central Division would reciprocate 
and meet with the National Society. The 
step taken by the national body was, how- 
ever, misunderstood, and the committee with 
whom the final decision rested called the 
meeting of the Central Division at St. Louis, 
and for the same days on which the National 
Society was to meet at Cleveland. For a 





time it seemed as though the two bodies would 
drift quite apart, but better counsels pre- 
vailed, and supplementary resolutions defining 
terms of codrganization were adopted. 

Under the circumstances, it is of much in- 
terest to observe what parts of the country 
were represented at each meeting. The Na- 
tional Society listened to papers from Rhode 
Island, New York, Ohio, Michigan, and Mary- 
land—really a very restricted territory. With 
one exception, the New England people found 
Cleveland too far west, while the only repre- 
sentatives of the South came from Johns Hop- 
kins, the birthplace of the society and the 
home of its secretary and treasurer. There 
were no papers from west of Ann Arbor and 
none from Canada. Of members not reading 
papers there were representatives from all 
parts of the North as far west as Iowa; but 
the Ohio colleges furnished the larger num- 
ber. On the other hand, neglecting the two 
papers sent on from Stanford University, the 
St. Louis meeting listened to papers from 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Tennessee, Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi, and Louisiana ; that is, from 
States bordering on or very near the Missis- 
sippi. Not counting the delegation from Chi- 
cago, the birthplace of the Central Division 
and the home of its secretary, readers of 
papers at St. Louis were almost exclusively 
from the middle South. It is thus evident 
that the two bodies are representative of the 
North and the South at least as much as they 
are of the East and the West. The point of 
nearest approach is in the Northwest, where 
the two leading institutions part company, 
Chicago sending a large delegation and three 
papers to St. Louis, and Michigan doing the 
same by Cleveland. 

The representation at either convention na- 
turally depends somewhat on the place where 
the meeting is held. Thus, when the National 
Society met at New Haven a year ago, nine 
papers were brought from New England col- 
leges, and five from the University of Penn- 
sylvania ; but this year Pennsylvania sent no 
papers at all to Cleveland, and all New Eng- 
land sent but one. The institutions that are 
well represented, regardless of the place of 
meeting, are Michigan and Johns Hopkins ; 
the former sending three papers to both New 
Haven and Cleveland, the latter sending two 
to New Haven and three to Cleveland. Such 
facts as these had to be considered when 
choice was made of the place of the next 
meeting, and Philadelphia was decided upon 
—in spite of hearty invitations from Toronto 
and Virginia—in order that the meeting 
might not su soon again be far from New 
England and the eastern Southern States. 

The opening paper at Cleveland was by 
Prof. Hemp! of Ann Arbor, and explained 
the difference between such words as learnéd 
—learn’d, blesstd—bless’d, etc., as due to the 
different rhythmical conditions under which 
the adjective and the participle respectively 
occur. In the absence of Prof. Wood of Johns 
Hopkins, his paper on Goethe’s sonnets was 
read by his assistant, Dr. Baker, and aroused 
considerable interest. Prof. Scott of Ann 
Arbor presented a suggestive point of view 
from which to study the development of 
power in the command of language, but his 
title, ‘‘ Diseases of English Prose: A Study 
in Rhetorical Pathology,” did not find favor. 
Dr. McKnight of Cornell gave a résumé of his 
studies in the order of words in primitive 
Teutonic. In a paperon 6 after r and J in 
Gothic, Prof. Hench of Michigan showed the 
invalidity of the grounds on which this b has 
hitherto been regarded as a stop consonant. 
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The method pursued by Dr. Charles Davidson 
in his paper on ‘‘ The So-called Eye-Rimes in 
o in Modern English,” subjected the paper to 
criticism. There were two papers on com- 
parative literature—one by Dr. Meyer of 
Western Reserve University, on ‘‘ Machia- 
velli and the Elizabethan Drama,” and one 
by Mr. R. E. Neil Dodge of Brown University 
on ‘*Spenser’s Debt to Ariosto.” And Dr. 
Marden of Johns Hopkins read a paper on the 
‘*Crénica de los rimos antiquos.” The boun- 
daries of the ka- and che- districts in the north 
of France were traced by Dr. Bonnotte, also 
of Johns Hopkins. Dr. Woodward of Co- 
lumbia made an interesting report of the 
work of the Rumanian Academy, and read a 
paper sent by Prof. Todd, giving an account 
of the life and work of Gaston Paris. 

The address delivered on Tuesday evening 
by Prof. Thomas of Columbia, President of 
the Association, on ‘‘ Literature and Person- 
ality,” not only was a very satisfactory presi- 
dential address, but was at the same time pre- 
eminently the most valuable paper of the 
session; reminding one of the address deli- 
vered some years ago at the meeting at Cam- 
bridge by the Society’s distinguished Presi- 
dent, James Russell Lowell. Among the pa- 
pers read at St Louis, one by Prof. Fluegel 
of Stanford, presenting some new interpreta- 
tions of certain passages in Chaucer’s Pro- 
logue, and one by Prof. Weeks of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, on experimental physics, 
demand special mention. 





JANUARY 8, 1897. 

At the twelfth annual meeting of the Ame- 
rican Historical Association, which was held 
in this city on December 29-31, an important 
step towards future prosperity was taken, some 
interesting papers were read and discussed, 
the first report of a commission destined to do 
great things for the future of the study of 
American history was presented, and a com 
mittee was appointed which may materially 
assist in the needed work of regularizing edu- 
cation in history in the secondary schools. 
The large attendance of members from all 
parts of the country testified to the wisdom 
of the council in fixing New York as the place 
of meeting, and the arrangements made by 
the local committee were generally commend. 
ed. At the Tuesday morning session, Presi- 
dent Warfield of Lafayette College read a pa- 
per on Melanchthon, with special reference to 
the celebration of the quater-centenary of his 
birth, and among the other papers to be noted 
was a vigorous declaration by Mr. C. H. Hart 
of Philadelphia that Peale’s celebrated origi- 
nal portrait of Washington was only defaced 
and not destroyed by the Tories in the days of 
the Revolution. In the evening Dr. Storrs of 
Brooklyn gave his address as President of the 
Association, in which he emphasized the ser- 
vices to the country of men hardly mentioned 
by the historians. 

The most interesting feature of the Wednes- 
day morning session was a brilliant paper by 
Prof. J. W. Burgess of Columbia University 
on ‘ Political Sciencé and History,” which was 
followed by a lively discussion; and in the eve- 
ning session there took place a conference on 
the teaching of history in which Profs. Her- 
bert B. Adams of Johns Hopkins University, 
Emerton of Harvard, Andrews of Bryn Mawr, 
McMaster of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Robinson of Columbia were the speakers, 
The lateness of the hour prevented the discus- 
sion from being as fruitful as had been hoped, 
and it was generally desired that the subject 





might be further discussed at the next annual 
meeting. : 

At the Thursday morning session, Prof. 
Jameson of Brown University presented the 
first report of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, which was constituted by the Associ- 
ation last year. This Commission has set out 
in workmanlike fashion to do for the United 
States what the Royal Historical Manuscripts 
Commission has for some years been doing for 
Great Britain. Its first task has been to dis- 
cover what manuscript material exists for 
American history in public or private hands. 
The first part of the report, which will in due 
time be issued to the members of the Associa- 
tion, deals with this question, and the Commis- 
sion will next proceed to print, in full and not 
in the form of calendars, series of the most 
important documents it has brought to light. 
Prof. Jameson’s report was listened to with 
deep interest, and was followed by a paper by 
Prof. F J. Turner of Wisconsin, on ‘‘The West 
as a Fieid for Historical Study.” This paper 
was read by Mr. Reuben G. Thwaites, and 
was favorably commented upon in effective 
speeches by Professors McLaughlin of Michi- 
gan and Woodrow Wilson of Princeton. 

At the last session, on Thursday evening, it 
was recommended that the next meeting of 
the Association should be held at Cleveland 
on the last three days of 1897, and the names 
of the officers for the year were announced. 
Mr. James Schouler was chosen president, Dr. 
George P. Fisher and Mr. J. F. Rhodes, vice- 
presidents, and the other officers of the Asso- 
ciation were reélected, with the addition of 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet of Washington in the 
place of the late Dr. G. Brown Goode. At 
this concluding session a letter was read from 
the Nationa’ Educational Association, request- 
ing that a committee should be deputed from 
the Historical Association to draw up a 
scheme of historical instruction for secondary 
schools in conjunction with a committee of its 
own. The request was favorably received, 
for one of the great needs in historical teach- 
ing is better codrdination between the se 
condary sehools and the colleges, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to deal with the ques- 
tion consisting of Professors George B. Adams, 
Lucy M. Salmon, Herbert B. Adams, Charles 
H. Haskins, and H. Morse Stephens, with 
power to add two to their number. 

No account of the recent meeting would be 
complete without some mention of its sucial 
success. It was feared that the change from 
Washington, where the kindly hospitality of 
the Cosmos Club had always been so much ap- 
preciated, to New York, would cause the cessa- 
tion of that friendly intercourse between the 
older and younger historians and teachers of 
history, and between former colleagues and 
former masters and pupils, which had been 
such an attractive feature of the gather- 
ings of the Association. To prevent the scat- 
tering of the members, a room was hired in 
the Windsor Hotel as the headquarters of the 
Association, in which the friendly intercourse 
of the Cosmos Club was renewed upon a larger 
scale. The local committee went a step fur- 
ther, and organized an Association breakfast, 
which was held at the Windsor Hotel on 
Wednesday, December 30. Dr. Storrs pre- 
sided, and over a hundred members sat down 
to the breakfast. The speeches which follow- 
ed were brief, but effective, especially those 
of the genial chairman, of Mr. Justin Winsor, 
of Mr. Edward Eggleston, and of President 
Gates of Amherst. This brief mention of the 
social features of the meeting should not con- 
clude without a word of recognition for the 





kindness of the Authors’ Club, which invited 
members of the Association to be present at 
their unique watch-night celebration; and a 
cordial mention of the untiring labors of the 
local committee, Mr. C. W. Bowen and Prof. 
W. A. Dunning, to which the success of the 
meeting was mainly due. 

It should be added that the annual meeting 
of the guarantors of the American Historical 
Review was held in connection with the meet- 
ing of the Association. The Hon. Peter White , 
of Marquette, Mich., was elected chairman of 
the meeting, Prof. W. M. Sloane was reélected 
an editor of the Review, and a vote of thanks 
was passed to the board for its successful la- 
bors during the past year. 


oo 


JANUARY 3, 1897. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association was held in 
Boston and Cambridge in connection with the 
American Naturalists and the Affiliated So- 
cieties on December 29 and 30. The pro- 
gramme was very crowded, and was made 
more so by the setting apart of the whole of 
Tuesday afternoon for the Naturalists’ dis- 
cussion of Heredity. The business meetings 
were agreeably broken by the luncheon given 
by the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege on Wednesday, and by the lecture and 
reception by Professor Agassiz op Tuesday 
evening. The two tributes to the memory of 
Louis Agassiz, made respectively by President 
Eliot and Prof. W. James, were heard and 
appreciated by the members of all the socie- 
ties. In the programme of the Psychologists 
there was little that lends itself to popular 
statement. Perhaps most of the members 
would agree that the most interesting experi- 
mental communication was made by Prof. 
G. A. Tawney, formerly of Princeton, now of 
Beloit College, Wisconsin, who showed the ex- 
traordinary influence which suggestion has in 
the discrimination of two points in contact 
with the skin. He found that the reduction 
of the ‘“‘double-point threshold”—the small- 
est distance apart at which two points are ap- 
prehended as two—is reduced by practice not 
alone for the region directly stimulated, and not 
alone for the homologous points on the oppo- 
site side of the body, but also for the whole 
surface. The variations which he was able to 
introduce in the results both for simultaneous 
and for successive two-point stimulations, led 
him to the conclusion that suggestion directly 
influenced the so-called “threshold.” His 
paper is to appear in an early number of 
Wundt’s Philosophische Studien. Mr. J. E, 
Lough of Harvard reported an apparatus 
whereby he demonstrates that a given inten- 
sity of light stimulation may be matched by 
a longer or shorter duration of stimulation of 
a light of a different intensity ; and made _ 
some generalizations regarding the theory of 
sensation intensities. 

The more philosophical papers were put to- 
gether on Wednesday morning, but the time 
was too short for the proper reading and dis- 
cussion of them. One discussion was precipi- 
tated by two papers on ‘“‘Mind and Body,” 
but that was cut short. The council of the 
Association is charged to reconsider (for the 
next meeting) the question of admitting and 
dividing off the more unpsychological papers. 
In the afternoon session on the same day the 
President, Prof. Fullerton, saw fit to chal- 
lenge the members of the Association — or 
some of them—who have had the temerity to 
hold positive views regarding the ‘‘ Knower 
in Psychology.” His address appears in full 
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in the January number of the Psychological 
Review ; and the proceedings will appear in 
the same journal for March. 

Besides the regular programme of the Asso- 
ciation, two other matters occupied the at- 
tention of members—one, the preliminary re- 
port of the committee appointed last year to 
consider the subject of Physical and Mental 
Tests, and the other the discussion of the Na- 
turalists on the ‘Inheritance of Acquired 
Characteristics.” In the latter very little 
that was new came out, in spite of the inordi- 
nate length of the discussion. In this a poor 
example was set to the philosophers. The 
committee on tests reported a provisional list 
which is to be printed and considered for an- 
other year. The new officers for next year 
are: President, Prof. Mark Baldwin of Prince- 
ton; Councillors, Prof. Josiah Royce of Har- 
vard and Prof. Joseph Jastrow of Wisconsin 
University. 








THINGS GRECIAN. 


Lonpon, December 26, 1896. 


On Christmas eve the authorities of the 
British Museum made public, with a prompt- 
ness in giving that is in harmony witb the 
season, @ summary description of the new 
treasure from Egypt which came into the 
Museum late in the second week of December. 
The papyrus MS. consists of thirty columns 
of writing, half of which contain the full num- 
ber of thirty-three complete lines, while the 
remaining fifteen columns have been various- 
ly broken and torn. To piece out what they 
lack, there are fortunately numbers of small 
fragments, some of which have already found 
their place, while there is reason to hope that, 
with time, patience, and skill, others will 
eventually be so fitted in as to make good in 
some measure the mutilation which is due to 
rough handling by the first discoverers. The 
MS. is well written in large uncials, and ap- 
pears to belong to the first century B.c. The 
date of its proposed publication by the Trus- 
tees cannot, for reasons suggested above, be 
definitely fixed. 

Nothing in the way of a general heading to 
indicate the authorship appears upon the 
papyrus, though there are titles for special 
poems, such as ‘*Theseus,” ‘‘Io,” ‘Idas.” 
It is not clear, apparently, whether the poems 
bearing these titles are epinician or not, 
though they and all the others appear in 
some sort to celebrate victories, and a certain 
number of them are easily identified as con- 
taining known fragments of Bacchylides. To 
readers of Pindar’s first Olympian ode it will 
be interesting to know that, when the Trustees 
of the British Museum shall have published 
this MS., we shall be able to read the rival ode 
written to commemorate the same event by 
Bacchylides ; a composition which, as beseem- 
ed the occasion and competition with so great 
a fellow-poet, was of considerable length. In 
addition to Hiero of Syracuse, Lachon of Ceos 
(Bacchylides, like his maternal uncle, Simo. 
nides, was of Ceos), Alexidamus of Metapon- 
tum, Tisias of Agina, and Automedes of 
Phlius are among the victors named. The 
victories celebrated, like those of Pindar’s 
odes, are in all the principal games, Olympi- 
an, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean. It is 
too early as yet to say how many poems are 
contained in the new MS., but there are not 
fewer than fifteen, and probably not more 
than twenty, varying in length from fourteen 
to two hundred lines. 

It has become the fashion, especially of late, 





to visit Bacchylides with a certain amount of 
scorn, discoverable by the microscopic eye in 
various passages of Pindar. However, the 
definiteness of Pindar’s reference often leaves 
a great deal to be desired, and the estimates 
of his rival’s literary merits based upon so 
very shifting a foundation may have to be re- 
considered. For now, though we are not to 
have a complete Bacchylides, there will be 
enough to form a sound opinion of his poetical 
power. It appears that he is easier than Pin- 
dar, has a graceful and pleasant style, and a 
picturesque, poetical vocabulary, but little or 
none of Pindar’s strength and splendor, and 
nothing of Pindar’s forced and strained dic- 
tion. There is a well-known passage of in- 
tense obscurity at the close of Pindar’s second 
Pythian ode, where, as ina far plainer pas- 
sage of his second Olympian ode, the Theban 
bard mocks at poetical skill that is acquired 
and notinborn. Here and elsewhere in Pindar 
Bacchylides is supposed to have been satir- 
ized, and Bacchylides is supposed to have an- 
swered Pindar in lines preserved by Clement 
of Alexandria, wherein he declares substan- 
tially that absolute originality in song is a 
thing that never was and never will be. The 
poetical workmanship of the newly discovered 
epinician odes of Bacchylides would seem to 
agree with this point of view, and to indicate 
that the lesser bard of Ceos was distinguished 
rather for the Sophoclean quality of sweet- 
ness and serenity than for the boldness of a 
Pindar or an Adschylus. His originality, 
such as it is, shows rather in the convivial 
strains preserved under the title of love-songs 
among Bergk’s fragments. Of these lighter 
songs, in which Bacchylides shows qualities 
not possessed by Pindar—a superior nimble- 
ness of wit and a real sense of humor—the 
newly found papyrus unfortunately gives us 
nothing. 

These newly recovered epjnician odes will 
be published for all to read as soon as may be, 
probably in the course of afew months. In 
looking forward to their perusal, it will proba- 
bly be well to forget the somewhat scornful 
attitude adopted of late toward the nephew of 
Simonides, notably by Flach, and to remem- 
ber the high place among lyric poets assigned 
to Bacchylides by the unknown authors of two 
well-known numbers (184 and 571) in the ninth 
book of the Palatine anthology. The first be- 
gins, ‘‘ Pindar, thou holy mouthpiece of the 
Muses, and Bacchylides, thou Siren of smoothe 
and specious tongue,” while in the other epi- 
gram we read that ‘‘ Aleman was sweet, but 
Bacchylides distilled from his lips speech that 
was delicious to the ear.” We may well re- 
joice at the prospect of knowing at first hand 
a lyric poet in whom Sophocles delighted, and 
who was the inspirer of some of Horace’s most 
memorable strains. 

The second instalment of the programme or 
album (Aevxwua) of the Olympic games of 1896 
contains a complete account of the Panathe- 
naic stadium (where the recent games were 
held), written by Prof. N. G. Politis, who lec- 
tures at the University of Athens on mytho- 
logy and Greek archzology, and is well known 
among anthropologists as a careful student of 
Greek folk-lore, ancient and modern. This 
monograph is published in modern Greek, with 
a French translation in parallel columns, It 
follows the history of festal games, especially 
of horse-races, in Attica from the mythical 
days of Theseus, and the epoch of those cha- 
riot races pictured upon the Dipylon vases, to 
the recent restoration for athletic purposes of 
the ancient Athenian stadium. From the he- 
roic days of Theseus to the modern munifi- 
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cence of M. Avérof is a far cry, but the broad 
view of the unity of history implied by such a 
continuous account is one which would assur- 
edly have rejoiced the soul of the late Prof. 
Freeman. 

The Panathenaic stadium was not built until 
after the battle of Chzeroneia, when the great 
Athenian administrator Lycurgus took it in 
hand. Before this, during all the most glo- 
rious days of Athenian power, the Panathe- 
naic games were held in an open space half 
way between Athens and the Peirzeus. There 
were apparently no special seats for the spec- 
tators; only a wooden stand for the presiding 
magistrates is likely to have been provided. 
When Lycurgus chose the site for the stadium, 
Dinias, its proprietor, presented it to the city 
out of regard for his friend Lycurgus. The 
mere preparation of the ground required vast 
expense, and Eudemus, a Platzan domiciled 
at Athens, is formally thanked by a vote 
passed in 329 B.c. for contributing generously 
to the expenses. Only a few seats of honor 
were provided by Lycurgus’s scheme, and the 
spectators had to sit on the ground for the 
most part, as indeed was the casein 1875, when 
there was an Olympic celebration which at- 
tracted no great notice outside of Greece. 
It may be that the recorded work done on the 
stadium in the second century after Christ 
provided seats of some kind, but the sumptu- 
ous renovations and decorations undertaken 
by Herodes Atticus eclipsed all that had gone 
before. Inthe space of four years he made 
over the whole stadium with marble, and, as 
Pausanias enthusiastically exclaims, ‘He 
nearly exhausted the quarries of Mt. Pente- 
licus.” That was an age when mere bigness 
riveted popular attention, and excited such 
admiration for the stadium that its fame 
eclipsed for the moment everything else at 
Athens, even the Parthenon. Indeed, this 
new stadium was built so as to accommodate 
gladiatorial shows and vast numbers of wild 
beasts hunted down for the amusement of the 
crowd. After this we are prepared to hear 
that in medieval times the stadium was al- 
tered so as to serve as an arena for knightly 
tournaments, and we feel, with some satisfac- 
tion, that its recent reconstruction at the ex- 
pense of M. Avérof has restored it to uses far 
more in harmony with those contemplated by 
Lycurgus, Dinias, and Eudemus than any of 
the shows for which it was used in Hadrian’s 
and Herod’s day. Louis DYER. 








TAINE’S PROVINCIAL NOTE-BOOKS.—I. 


Paris, December 31, 1896. 


Frew men have had as much influence as 
Taine on the present generation in France. 
Renan may be compared to him in this re- 
spect, but the influence of Renan will perhaps 
be more ephemeral, as he applied his extraor- 
dinary powers of mind to subjects which have 
little to do with what might be called the 
common life of a nation. Taine attempted, 
and partly succeeded in the great task, to 
explain the origins of contemporary France. 
His three volumes on the Old Régime, the 
Revolution, the Modern Régime, have been 
read with avidity by all politicians as well as 
by all philosophers; they will be read fora 
long time by all who try to understand the 
enigmas of the troubled history of France 
during the present century. 

Taine had to accept in his youth places 
which yielded him a smal] salary, before he 
achieved a complete independence. From 
1863 to 1866 he was examiner for the military 
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school of Saint-Cyr, a very tedious work, 
which obliged him to travel all over France 
and to examine on literature and history a 
number of ignorant youths. He fortunately 
had the habit of keeping diaries and of taking 
notes wherever he was. The notes he took in 
England helped him to write his ‘ History of 
English Literature’; his notes taken in his 
wanderings in Paris were used in various 
books. Those taken in the French province 
in 1863-1865 were never revised, and he 
himself thought them too fragmentary to 
form the foundation of a book. His heirs 
bave recently published them in a volume, 
without any alteration. They have been 
blamed for it by some critics; some others 
say that these ‘Carnets de Voyage: Notes sur 
la Province,’ are unworthy of the author of so 
many important works. I cannot agree with 
these critics. The intelligent reader can per- 
fectly well make allowance for the rapidity, 
the disorder of the impressions noted in this 
posthumous publication ; he will not regret to 
see the mind of Taine, so to speak, at work in 
such an interesting field as the province and 
cities of France ; and he will discern in these 
sincere and spontaneous impressions the germs 
of many of the ideas which found their defi- 
nite form in the ‘Origines de la France Con- 
temporaine.’ 

In some respects, what we call ‘la pro- 
vince” is to many a terra incognita. . It was 
so to Taine, who had received in his youtha 
classical education at the Ecole Normale, and 
whose mind was associated chiefly with all 
that is represented in the short word ‘‘ Paris.” 
For centuries, France was subdivided into pro- 
vinces, well defined by geographical, ethno- 
graphical, and geological differences ; these 
divisions were consolidated and perpetuated 
under the feudal régime. The process of cen- 
tralization lasted for four centuries; it was 
the work of the monarchy and of its great 
ministers. It became complete only when the 
Revolution broke down all the barriers of the 
past, abolished all feudal rights and privi- 
leges, destroyed the powers of the local parle- 
ments, and substituted artificial departments 
for the old provinces. Since that time, it may 
be said that there have been no provinces, 
only ‘tla province.” The Empire continued 
the work of the Revolution ; the various gov- 
ernments which have in turn administered 
France, alike found it convenient to use the 
all-powerful machinery prepared by the abso- 


lute monarchy and completed by the Revolu-. 


tion. 

In his wanderings through France, Taine 
came chiefly in contact with the humbler in- 
struments of French centralization, the pro- 
fessors in the University of France, thecolony 
of office-holders which is found in every de. 
partmental and arrondissemental chef-lieu, 
the officers of the army. At Douai he meets 
an old comrade married to a Bordelaise: 


‘She receives me in a colored apron coming 
out of the kitchen. ‘I occupy myself,’ she 
says, ‘with my kitchen; my husband scolds 
me, but I answer that he likes a good dish. 
He wants me to go out into the world; I have 
not been once in three years—it bores me. 
One has so much to do at home with two chil- 
dren. . . . Oh, he will not goto Paris—I don’t 
want him to go; we will remain here.’ There are 
many such women in the per perm ; they have 
not much to say and are ill at ease at the din- 
ner-table. Society embarrassesthem. . . . 
My friends tell me that the majority of th 
women are pot-au-feu to excess; only a few 
pretend to be fashionable, to be Parisiennes. 
A woman in the province most frequently 
finds her employment and the complete use of 
her faculties in needlework, clothes-mending, 
and the management of the household.” 





Taine finds the official society at Douai cor- 
rectand agreeable. The Dean of the Faculty 
gives soothing lectures on history, to which 
ladies take their daughters ; no serious pro- 
fessors nor pupils. Good society — magis- 
trates, officers, retired functionaries—~comes 
to these Faculty lectures to occupy an hour. 
A Faculty is a literary casino. 

At Le Mans, Taine writes: 


‘* How one feels, in a single walk, the social 
state of France. How low still is the body of 
the nation, how near the serfs and burghers 
of the Middle Ages, with functionaries instead 
of noblemen. These functionaries, without 
consulting them, provide them with markets, 
courts, schools. On the whole, the masses 
have what they want—the narrow bourgeois 
life and the privilege of selling as they like 
their grain, their fruit. Equality is 
practised; there is no favor, even for the very 
noble or very rich; the judges judge ab- 
stractly, without knowing names. The most 
salient trait, one which produces much good 
as well as much evil, is this: The constructor 
of France seems to have said to himself that 
there is a certain amount of good things, and 
that each ought to have a bit; that nobody 
ought to have a very large bit, but almost all 
a small or a moderate-sized bit. The generals 
of division, bishops, heads of colleges, rectors, 
directors, etc., attain to 15,000 francs or the 
like; the small salaries of 1,200 to 3,000 francs 
are innumerable. Each advances a little eve- 
ry three or six years—an increase of 100 to 
500 francs, a cross of Knight of the Legion of 
Honor, afterwards of Officer. These officials 
are cared for in their old age; they have a 
pension, their widows also; in life, with this 
gradual advancement, every one knows near- 
ly where he will be in twenty years. Great 
injustices are nearly impossible; many small 
discontents, annoyances, jealousies, hopes, ex- 
man economies—no great despair. Such is 
ife made rational.” 


It is impossible to give a clearer account of 
our great set of functionaries, a true nation 
within the nation. Hear, again, this: 


‘*Society is like a great garden : it is culti- 
vated either for peaches and oranges or for 
carrots and cabbages. Our garden is prepared 
wholly for carrots and cabbages. The ideal 
is that the peasant should have meat to eat, 
and that my shoemaker, having saved three 
thousand a year, should be able to send his son 
to the Law School. The distinguished men 
attain no eminence—at the utmost a meagre 
pension ; their salary just helps them not to 
starve. Colonel L., who entered the Polytech. 
nic School at the age of sixteen, and came out 
of it second on the list after forty-four years 
of service, has a pension of four thousand a 
year.” 

Taine, at the time an examiner, condemns 
the system of examinations, and calls it Chi- 
nese, yet admits the necessity of a test when 
there is so much competition for office. Mem- 
ory has too great a part in examinations. At 
the examination for admission to the title of 
agrégé in history, a candidate gave the an- 
cient and modern history of a hundred and 
fifty islands in the Mediterranean Sea, etc. 

Taine consoles himself with the beauties of 
nature and with the masterpieces of art; his 
descriptions are charming. He tries also to 
study the popular types ; he describes admira- 
bly the Bretons and the Bretonnes. But what 
curious contrasts in his notes. Speaking of 
the young Bretonnes, he says: ‘‘No regular 
beauty, no air of health, something weak, suf- 
fering, pale, a little crushed ; but in some it 
produces an admirable expression—perfect vir- 
ginity, the virginity of body and soul, an ex- 
quisite sensibility, a charming delicacy, a 
strange suavity. I think of the Indian saying, 
‘Don’t strike a woman, even with a flower.’” 
‘* Certainly the pure heroines of ancient chival- 
ry, the mystic lover of the novels of the Holy 
Grail, Elaine, Yolande, come from there, .. .” 


And on the next page you may read this: - 





“The soldier who takes me to the barrack 
tells me that no country has such loose mo- 
rals. In the daytime, they don’t look at you; 
in the evening you have but to speak.” Here 
we can point to one of the great defects of 
Taine—his love of generalization, on insuffi- 
cient data. It is hard to condemn a whole 
race on the testimony of a soldier. This pas- 
sage reminded me of a well-known story of the 
man who, having found a red-haired servant 
in an inn, writes in his diary, ‘‘ Here, all ser- 
vants are red-haired.” 

The ideal formed by Taine in his studies 
and in his Parisian life is offended every- 
where in the province. He finds everywhere 
an inferior view of life, and French democratic 
society appears to him flat and monotonous. 
‘*To be complete,” he says, ‘‘a man ought to 
have leisure, to have no forced and daily 
work; he ought not to be always thinking of 
his own interests; he ought to be preoccupied 
with general views, like the British aristocrat 
of the present day, like the Romans and Athe- 
nians of antiquity. An aristocracy, in order 
to last, must employ its strength and its time 
for the public.” He feels at the same time 
that a country is like a garden, that all soils 
are not alike. ‘It is absurd to try to grow 
bananas on the chalk of Champagne; in 
short, France produces now the sort of vege- 
tables which it is able to produce. For ele- 
vated minds, the remedy consists in not fall- 
irg into the bourgeois life, in living alone 
like a Buddhist.” 

Taine becomes at times severe to injustice; 
he is haunted by the English ideal of the gen- 
tleman, and pretends not to find it in France: 


“The gentleman is not found in France. 
See all these great personages, functionaries 
or proprietors, who come to solicit us for their 
sons, asking us to deprive somebody else of a 
place in order to give it to them. Whether 
impudently or delicately asked, it remains, 
nevertheless, an injustice. They consider 
favor, even improbity, as quite a natural 
thing; . . . it is a tradition in France. 
Under the former monarchy it was necessary 
to solicit the judges. ‘ At the present 
moment you cannot get an article in the press 
except by favoritism. Onthecontrary, C. told 
me that in England you never thanked a paper 
for an article; it would be an insult. See in 
Carlvle’s Life of John Sterling the letter of 
Sir Robert Peel to the editor of the Times, 
and the answer. Here it is the kingdom of 
grace, and there the kingdom of justice.” 








Correspondence. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE Nation: 


Sr: There never has been a time since 1860 
when Pennsylvania had a Democratic party 
in full accord with the party which went by 
that name in the rest of the Union. No soon- 
er had the war begun than Samrandallism 
took possession of the Pennsylvania Democracy 
(such as it was) and perverted it to the purposes 
of the Republican party. The whole struggle 
of the Democratic party in the State since 
the close of the war has been an internecine 
one, in which the party in the rest of the 
Union has had no sympathy and little inte- 
rest. Sound Democratic doctrine, good gov- 
ernment either State or Federal, has cut no 
figure in Pennsylvania. No appeal has been 
made to the people to uphold tariff reform 
andsound money as Democratic doctrine. The 
party has been contented with an occasional 
success wrought out by Republican Mug.- 
wumps upon local and personal issues; and 
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the long habit of accepting any proposition 
which seemed novel and popular at the time, 
had its logical conclusion in the last Demo- 
cratic convention which met at Ha:risburg 
in September and declared for free silver, in 
the face of the declaration of the same con- 
vention at Allentown, in April, that it was 
‘‘absolutely opposed to the free coinage of 
silver.” 

The “regular” party has gone to pieces. 
It is a total wreck so far as its usefulness us a 
part of any national organization is con- 
cerned, It is in the hands of the Populists, 
who have no knowledge of nor care for the 
inherent principles which have made its glo- 
rious history. It cannot hope to elect any- 
body to anything. It has no claim to any 
consideration from the masses of the voters 
of the Commonwealth, and it gets no such 
consideration. It is not taken into the ac- 
count in any State or county election where 
any important issue is involved. It is not a 
factor in the equation of any public ques- 
tion, and it does not intend to be. It official- 
ly declares its desire that all who believe in 
tariff reform, sound money, and the policy of 
the only Democratic administration since the 
war, shall keep away from its primaries and 
keep out of its conventions. Bryanism and 
Gormanism are its creed and it has no future. 
It is too dead to skin. 

But nowhere in the Union is there a State 
where the real Democratic party of Jefferson 
and Jackson and Madison and Benton and 
Tilden and Cleveland has a more splendid op- 
portunity than in Pennsylvania. No promi- 
nent Democrat in the State who has any 
standing for courage and brains will take any 
part in the folly which has led the “‘ regular ” 
organization to destruction. Every sturdy 
Democrat who has heretofore guided the 
councils of the party, until it surrendered to 
Populism, has definitely cut loose from that 
error, and, by a most natural gravitation, 
has allied himself with the National organiza- 
tion which adopted the Indianapolis platform 
and nominated Palmer and Buckner. The 
Republican party in the State is ready for 
disintegration so soon as the Jeffersonians 
make the issue of good government plain to 
the people. Its willingness to make Quay its 
candidate for President, its present limitation 
of choice for United States Senator to Pen- 
rose (!) and Wanamaker (!!), its complete 
possession by the ‘‘combine,” the very atti- 
tude of its worst elements as advocates of 
Reform (!!!), the compulsory retirement of 
its intelligence to make room for its cunning— 
would work its immediate downfall if the 
Sound-Money, Tariff-Reform Democratic or- 
ganization were as fully established as it will 
be a year hence. Whether Quay wins by 
electing Penrose, or Martin wins by electing 
Wanamaker, or Cameron succeeds himself, as 
@ person no better than he should be, but no 
worse than the others, it is all the same. 
There is no help for Pennsylvania save in a 
return to first principles through an active, 
aggressive, continuous campaign by the Na- 
tional Democracy; and its effortsin this State 
ought to have the encouragement of all who 
desire good government. The Democratic 
party of the future can go into power at the 
next Presidential election. It is on the cards 
to make Pennsylvania contribute to that re- 
sult thirty-two members of the electoral col- 
lege; and Pennsylvania, Democratic, means 
Sound Money, Tariff Reform, a healthy and 
adequate banking system, wise fiscal and cur- 
rency legislation, and a firm and dignified 
foreign policy. 





The principles set out in the Indianapolis 
platform are the only reliable foundations 
upon which any party can build a policy that 
will have or ought to have the support of pa- 
triotic Americans, and they have the sanction 
of all Democratic precedent. They will have, 
because they will deserve to have, the patri- 
otic endorsement of the people throughout 
the Union, as they would have had it if the 
Chicago convention had not been stampeded 
to silverism. A large majority of the Bryan 
people who were Democrats in June last now 
see the egregious blunder of tne Chicago plat- 
form. They are already cursing their blind 
leaders who have led them into the pit; and 
they will repudiate that platform and adopt 
that of Indianapolis as soon as they have a 
reasonable opportunity. Vast numbers of 
intelligent Republicans have been entirely 
satisfied with Mr. Cleveland’s administration, 
and are ready to support the Indianapolis 
platform as better than anything they can 
expect from the Republican party. When 
these see the lines formed upon the true doc- 
trines which the National Democrats have re- 
asserted, and which Mr. Cleveland has prac- 
tised with such admirable vigor, the end of 
anarchy and misrule will be in sight. 


B. C. Ports. 
Mep4u, Pa., January 5, 1897. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In his last admirable report, Secretary 
J. Sterling Morton, in his usual terse lan- 
guage, recommends active measures for the 
purpose of opening up new markets for our 
farm products. it is to be hoped that his 
successor will follow up this timely sugges- 
tion by sending commercial agents to places 
abroad where there is prospect of establish- 
ing or extending such markets. There is great 
need of such agents to keep the farmers ad- 
vised of the demands of the markets, the 
quality of goods and the style of packages de- 
sired by the consumers, etc. The farmers 
cannot be content with the reports obtained 
through the export merchants only, as their 
interests do not always agree with those of 
the producers. 

But there is another class of agents who 
might be even more useful to the farmers, 
and by the appointment of whom the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would make itself appre- 
ciated. I refer to scientifically and practical- 
ly educated farmers, or, rather, specialists in 
the various branches of agriculture, who 
should be sent abroad to agricultural centres 
to study improvements and report on progress 
made in farming and industries connected 
with farming. Most governments have mili- 
tary attachés employed in their embassies 
and legations. The United States is not a 
military country, but a farming and industrial 
country. Why not have highly educated agri- 
culturists attached to our legations abroad ? 

Some years ago a voluminous book was pub- 
lished by the Government, containing reports 
from our consuls, especially on cattle and 
dairying. Among a lot of rubbish the book 
did give some valuable information, but most 
of the contents bore witness to the not very 
surprising fact that the writers knew little or 
nothing of what they were talking about. How 
should they know? Farming, cattle-raising, 
dairying, etc., are no longer simple things that 
any practical man can master without special 
education. Science has entered the field, and 
it is now necessary to make the profession a 
life study in order to be a successful farmer, 





or dairyman, or fruit-grower, or expert in 
any other branch. 

The Department of Agriculture has been, 
and is partly yet, the subject of ridicule, and 
is by many regarded as an almost useless in- 
stitution. It is comparatively new, and its 
scope of usefulness must gradually be found 
and developed. If properly employed, it will 
in time prove invaluable, and we shall wonder 
how the country could ever get along without 
it. Secretary Morton has done great work in 
purifying the department, abolishing abuses 
and spoils, and saving some millions of dollars 
which may be turned to better account. His 
exposure of the ridiculous and scandalous 
seed-distributing business will bear fruit in 
time, and the congressional seed-peddling will 
have to go. A splendid system of report and 
coéperation between the excellent experiment 
stations all over the country and the depart- 
ment has been instituted. A dairy depart- 
ment has been established which has already 
done good work under the direction of its effi- 
cient chief, Major Henry E. Alvord, and forms 
a valuable basis for further development 
of useful measures in the interest of the 
great dairy industry. Mr. Morton’s successor 
will have a clear track to follow, and must re- 
joice that the purifying work has been done, 
and that he can devote his energy more fully 
to the introduction of new, useful measures 
such as the development of our markets, and 
educational work. 

Thousands of dairymen all over the country 
hope that Mr. McKinley’s Secretary of Agri- 
culture will be a representative dairyman like 
ex-Governor W. D. Hoard of Wisconsin, and 
that the just claims of the great dairy indus- 
try will be considered by the incoming Ad- 
ministration. In no branch of farming is 
competition keener, and, if we are to hold our 
own in foreign markets, we must know what is 
being done abroad. J. D. FREDERIKSEN. 

LITTLE FALLs, N. Y., January 8, 1897. 





CONCERNING ACCREDITED SCHOOLS. 


To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 

Sir: The system of admitting students to 
college on certificates and without examina- 
tion may or may not be the best; your Cali- 
fornian correspondent, however, shows quite 
plainly that no real test has been made in that 
State. Assuming him well informed as to the 
facts, what are we to expect from any system 
in which faculty examiners and school princi- 
pals certify that things are when they are 
not ? 

Here in Michigan the system of diploma 
schools has been given its fullest and longest 
trial. The current calendar of the University 
shows that 152 schools possess the complete or 
partial right of admitting their students by 
certificate ; the list includes all the principal 
schools of Michigan and many of those in 
surrounding States. Those interested are, I 
think, agreed as to the efficiency of the system 
when reference is made to the matters touched 
upon by your correspondent. There is abun- 
dant evidence that the University exercises 
due caution, and that the schools honorably 
meet the responsibility placed upon them. 
There can be no question that, as between an 
entrance examination fairly conducted and a 
certificate honestly earned, the fairer test is 
found in the latter ; but, like all systems, the 
practical working depends altogether upon 
the character of those who apply it. 

For other reasons the whole question is of 
the greatest interest, and, like all educational 
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problems, opens the whole field. It may be 
permitted me to touch briefly on the chief 
arguments both for and against the system of 
admission by certificate. 

The chief advantage of the plan is that other 
elements than knowledge of set topics may 
have weight in determining a candidate’s 
right to enter college. To say nothing of the 
facts that an entrance examination is a very 
partial and very incomplete test, and that 
passing it proves generally the lucky candi- 
date to be possessed of some mental lumber 
rather than of some mental power, it is patent 
that the system of entrance by examination 
takes no account of individuals. I am not one 
of those who regard college opportunities as 
the privilege of any sort of intellectual aristo- 
cracy ; rather, I am deeply convinced that 
every boy who faithfully applies himself in 
his preparatory studies, and with diligence 
accomplishes according to his abilities, should 
feel that he has an inalienable right to go to 
college if he desires so to do. This is a de- 
batable question ; but those who feel with me 
must have a very friendly feeling for a plan 
of admitting students to college which con- 
cerns itself rather with what the boy is, than 
with what he happens to have. 

On the other hand, an equally great diffi- 
culty stands on the other side, although the 
whole entrance system shares init. The ten- 
dency of the diploma system is to make the 
high school a mere fitting school for college. 
No school should be that, and the public high 
school peculiarly should not. The suggestion 
implied in this last principle shows where the 
peculiar danger of the diploma system lies. 
State universities very generally employ this 
plan of admitting students, and thus the dan- 
ger is greatest at precisely the point where it 
ought tv be most guarded against. It may be 
said that no school ought ever to be a fitting 
school for any other, while every school 
ought to be fitted to some lower one. Half 
the young men of this country to-day regard 
their secondary studies as mere stepping- 
stones into college arbitrarily selected and 
arbitrarily placed. Dr. Mendenhall recently 
emphasized this same idea, and pointed out 
that secondary courses should be planned as 
if colleges did not exist. When we begin to 
plan our curricula from the top down, we fol- 
low bad pedagogy and a bad public policy. 
In this view of the case, the relation between 
college and school should consist simply in 
the determination by the one of the character 
and efficiency of the other. 

FREDERICK WHITTON. 

Detroit, January 6, 1897. 





SCHOOL AND HOME, 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION : 

Str: For five or six years I have enter- 
tained the idea that mothers and teachers 
should codperate directly in educational me- 
thods, or that parents should be in closer 
touch with schools and school work. In other 
words, I have thought that if more of the 
home could be taken into the school, and more 
of the school carried into the home, prevail- 
ing educational ideas and methods might be 
greatly improved, and far-reaching results 
brought about. 

Although various plans for carrying on this 
work had from time to time suggested them- 
selves to my mind, until recently no definite 
course of action had been formulated. Finally, 
however, in September last, I communicated 
to Miss Mathilde Coffin, Assistant Superin- 





tendent of Schools in Detroit, the idea of at- 
tempting to interest the mothers of the city 
in the cause of education, and suggested that, 
so far as possible, we induce them to organize 
for this purpose. To this suggestion Miss 
Coffin, who, by the way, is among the fore- 
most educators of the country, and the one to 
whom the Detroit educational system is prin- 
cipally due, replied that she was quite ready 
to begin the work—that for some time she 
herself had been thinking along the same 
line, Accordingly we conferred with about a 
dozen or fifteen women, who at once signified 
their willingness to join in the movement. 
After a series of meetings a plan was formu- 
lated which was as follows: It was proposed 
to organize a league in each school district of 
the city, of which every woman within it, re- 
gardless of creed, color, nationality, or envi- 
ronment, should be asked to become a mem- 
ber. It was decided to have the meetings of 
these leagues held in the school buildings once 
every month, after the regular school work 
for the day was over. At each of these meet- 
ings, which were to be presided over by a 
regularly elected President (usually the prin- 
cipal of the school), there were to be free dis- 
cussions among the mothers and teachers 
upon topics best suited to aid in the proper de- 
velopment of the child. Although the work 
of the local leagues was to be determined by 
the neighborhood needs and peculiarities, each 
having the largest freedom, still the central 
Union prepared a syllabus in which an outline 
of work was laid out for these desiring to use 
it. In these syllabi, which were printed and 
distributed among the mothers, were sug- 
gested such topics as the following: 

Proper food and clothing for children ; care 
of the body, cleanliness, the way to prevent 
the formation of injurious habits ; the rights 
of children ; proper reading in the home ; how 
to teach the children self-control and to have 
a proper regard for the rights of others ; the 
duties of true citizenship; and various other 
subjects intended more especially to be taken 
up by the mothers in the home. The next 
syllabus was to deal more directly with the 
child in the school. 

In about two months 387 of the 65 school 
districts were organized, the president and 
secretary of each becoming ex-officio mem- 
bers of the central Union. In addition to 
these leagues, which represent probably 4,000 
women, a league was also organized in the 
Detroit Seminary, 

Scarcely were these organizations formed 
when a movement was started to canvass each 
district for the purpose of enlisting all the 
mothers in the work. In fact, at every one 
of these meetings the willing voices of mothers 
and teachers reéchoed the sentiments of the 
originators of this movement, namely, that 
this isthe next step in educational methods. 
I doubt not, if these sixty-five district leagues 
could be continued and conducted after the 
original plan, that, in the course of three or 
four months, the average membership would 
reach 300 mothers, each and every one of 
whom would be actively engaged in practical 
educational work. These 19,000 or 20,000 
women would be enlisted in a movement which 
has not so much to do with books and regular- 
ly formulated methods of instruction as with 
actual experimental processes of child-culture 
or character-building. Were such a unified 
plan of education carried out in every city of 
this country; were mothers and teachers gene- 
rally enlisted in a movement involving prac- 
tical principles of ethics, of true citizenship, 
and a higher standard of living and think- 











ing, the results for good can scarcely be esti- 
mated. 

Just here the following question suggests 
itself: Has society reached that stage where 
such results are desired? A system like the 
one which I have described presupposes the 
codperation of all those who have a voice in 
regulating or formulating educational me- 
thods; especially is it necessary to have the 
sympathy, aid, and encouragement of those in 
authority. Unfortunately, however, in De- 
troit at this time we have not such aid and 
encouragement. On the contrary, at the very 
outset it was observed that petty jealousies 
and a fear of the growing influence of women 
would make it difficult for the work to con- 
tinue. In other words, the unified influence 
of the mothers of the city might lead to a 
state of society which at the present time is 
simply not desired. Hence the untiring efforts 
which have been put forward to break up 
these leagues and to check this work. 

I have no doubt that in other cities the 
above plan would from the first prove success- 
ful. Even in Detroit, although the Educa- 
tional Union has for the present been obliged 
to disband, the attention of the entire city 
has, through the controversy brought about 
by this movement, been directed towards the 
inefficiency of our school management and the 
necessity for placing upon our Board of Edu- 
cation intelligent and broad-minded men. 
Although in no other town has there been an 
attempt to organize on so large a scale, still 
this movement is by no means confined to De- 
troit. In New York, Buffalo, Chicago, and 
various other cities the idea among women of 
enlisting in a far-reaching educational move- 
ment is rapidly spreading. Already a nation- 
al convention of mothers has keen called to 
meet in Washington, D. C., in February, 1897, 
the object being to discuss and formulate 
plans to carry on a campaign in the interest 
of education. The leading periodicals, jour- 
nals, and magazines are just now dealing 
largely with topics relative to schools and 
educational methods. Indeed, from all direc- 
tions comes the information that the educa- 
tion of children is the leading question of the 
day. The hope is that every woman in the 
country will find interest in this movement, 
and that she will give to it her hearty codpe- 
ration and support. 

Euiza Burt GAMBLE, 
President of the Detroit Educational Union. 
Detroit, Micu., January 2, 1897. 








Notes. 


THE second volume of the translation of Dr. 
Adolph Harnack’s ‘History of Dogma’ is 
ready for publication by Roberts Bros., Bos- . 
ton, who announce also the ‘ Life and Speeches 
of Governor Greenhalge [of Massachusetts],’ 
edited by James E. Nesmith of Lowell. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons have in press, in 
their “‘American History Series,” ‘The Mid- 
dle Period,’ by Prof. John W. Burgess of Co- 
lumbia; also, in a new series, ‘‘ Periods of Eng- 
lish Literature,” ‘The Later Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ by Prof. George Saintsbury; in the 
Gadshill Edition of Dickens. ‘The Pickwick 
Papers,’ with all the,original illustrations by 
Cruikshank, Seymour, and H. K. Browne, 
chiefly from unused duplicate plates in the 
possession of Chapman & Hall, the London 
publishers of this edition; and ‘Contempora- 
ry Theology and Theism,’ by Prof. R. M. Wen- 
ley of the University of Michigan. 
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Harper & Brothers will soon issue ‘ Literary 
Landmarks of Rome’ and of Florence, by 
Laurence Hutton. 

‘Geography of the Middle Ages,’ by C. Ray- 
mond Beazley, is to be issued by Macmillan 
Co. 

The February issue of J. M. Dent & Co.’s 
“Temple Classics,” under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. Israel Gollancz, will comprise the 
first volume of an entirely new edition of 
Florio’s Montaigne, to be completed in six 
volumes, which will appear at intervals dur- 
ing the present year. The immediate editor 
is Mr. A. R. Waller, who, besides supervising 
the text, contributes a glossary and brief 
notes to each volume. 

Henry Holt & Co. announce Gavard’s ‘A 
Diplomat in London (1871-72)’; and ‘Telepa- 
thy and the Subliminal Self,’ by Dr. R. Osgood 
Mason. . 

The Book-buyer states that Mrs. James T. 
Fields will compose for Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. the new Life of Mrs. Stowe, and that Joel 
Chandler Harris will give them a sequel to 
his ‘Story of Aaron.’ 

Another work from a Southern hand, ‘ Di- 
omed: An Autobiography of a Dog,’ by John 
Sergeant Wise, son of the late Gov. Henry A. 
Wise of Virginia, will be brought out by 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston. 

Stone & Kimball have in press ‘Mlle. 
Blanche,’ by John D. Barry; ‘Grip,’ by John 
Strange Winter; ‘Ziska,’ by Marie Corelli; 
and ‘John Gabriel Borkman,” Ibsen’s new 
play. 

Mr. Francis Darwin makes the interesting 
announcement that he is preparing a supple- 
mentary voiume of his father’s letters. These 
will comprise many of purely scientific inte- 
rest which could not be used in the ‘Life and 
Letters,’ together with some fresh material 
that has come to his hands, He appeals also 
to correspondents of Charles Darwin’s, who 
may still possess unused letters of the great 
naturalist, to allow him to make copies of 
them for the projected new series. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have brought out 
Archibald Forbes’s history of ‘The Black 
Watch,’ the famous British Regiment also 
known as the Royal Highlanders. Beginning 
as a local force to keep the peace in the Scotch 
Highlands in the early part of the last cen- 
tury, when the adherents of the Stuart Pre- 
tender were preparing for the uprising which 
came in ’45, it was soon incorporated into the 
regular army and showed its brilliant valor in 
every quarter of the globe. Egypt, Sala- 
manca, Vittoria, Waterloo, Sebastopol, Luck- 
now are among the ‘‘ honors” inscribed on the 
regimental colors. The barest outline of its 
career is a romance of soldierly adventure, 
and Forbes has known how to make attractive 
even the brief chronicles of its battles and its 
voyages. 

Few more worthless specimens of book-mak- 
ing come before us than Mr. John Ashton’s 
‘The Devil in Britain and America’ (Scrib- 
ners). The author has merely extracted from 
various works of antiquarian research such 
accounts of demoniacal possession and witch- 
craft as have suited his fancy, and set them 
down without order or reason, adding a num- 
ber of coarse cuts remarkable chiefly for their 
insignificance. So far as this country is con- 
cerned, he has had the good judgment to rely 
principally on Mr. Upham’s well-known work, 
‘Salem Witchcraft.’ An appendix contains 
the titles of many books on witchcraft and 
kindred superstitions. 

We cannot speak much more favorably of 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s ‘ Curious Punish- 





ments of Bygone Days,’ although it is daintily 
printed with much elegant affectation of the 
archaic (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co.). 
Mrs. Earle offers a sort of half-apology for 
her subject in saying that, although it is not 
pleasant, yet obsolete punishments have inte- 
rest and dignity from their antiquity, and 
their history becomes endurable because they 
have a past only and no future. It is doubt- 
ful if descriptions of the bilboes and the 
ducking-stool, the stocks, the pillory, and the 
whipping-post, and their applications, give 
ordinary readers correct views of the criminal 
jurisprudence of our ancestors; nor is it cer- 
tain that this generation requires to ‘‘ gain 
from acts of the past a delight in the present 
days of virtue, wisdom, and the humanities,” 
when we consider the outrageous prison legis- 
lation of the State of New York. But we 
must give Mrs. Earle’s work the credit of 
being in great part the result of original in- 
vestigation. 

Although the report of the First Internation- 
al Codperative Congress, which was held in 
London in 1895, is somewhat belated in its ap- 
pearance (London: P. 8S. King & Son), it con- 
tains a good deal of permanently valuable 
matter. This is to be found especially in the 
reports from foreign countries, even Spain 
and Servia furnishing long lists of coépera- 
tive enterprises. The case of Servia is espe- 
cially interesting as showing how the primitive 
customs of collective ownership which still 
prevail among the Slav races, may be used as 
a basis for modern forms of partnership. 
Nothing, however, is more encouraging than 
the success of codperative methods among the 
Irish dairymen ; success in a small way hith- 
erto, but which may be significant of revolu- 
tionary industrial changes. In Germany we 
have the melancholy spectacle of ‘‘ The State” 
thrusting itself as a patron and director upon 
the voluntary associations formed for mutual 
aid by its subjects—associations which pros- 
pered under the frown of the Government, but 
which are now suffering from its officious 
favors. 

One can understand why there may be, as 
there has been, an American Text-Book of the 
Practice of Medicine, as there might be an 
American Practice of Law, because climatic 
and sociological conditions differentiate Ame- 
rican life in some degree from that of other 
countries. But just why, in the interest of 
pure science, there should be an ‘ American 
Text-Book of Physiology’ isa puzzle. Never- 
theless, there is. It is edited by Wm. H. 
Howell, Ph.D., M.D. (Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders), and is the product of collaboration 
by a number of American teachers. True, 
most of the numerous citations as to the re- 
cent progress of this science are foreign, and 
the only distinct omission we have observed 
that is important is reference to the investi- 
gations of Bergey, under the direction of Bil- 
lings and Mitchell, upon the effect of rebreath- 
ing expired air, published by the Smithsonian 
about a year ago. But no editor is infallible. 
The presumed and probably the actual advan- 
tage of this method of constructing a class- 
book is the discussion of the same general sub- 
ject from several points of view. Incidentally 
reflected light as well as that which is direct is 
cast upon it from the different outlooks of the 
confederated writers. This great volume, in- 
tended for pupils, is also useful for graduates 
who have not ceased from study; but care- 
fully and intelligently as it is constructed, its 
thousand large octavo pages still leave unset- 
tled some of the secrets of that organism which 
is so fearfully and wonderfully made, 





The Hakluyt Society has published for its 
ninety-fifth volume the first part of Azurara’s 
‘Chronicle of the Discovery and Conquest of 
Guinea.’ The manuscript original was dis- 
covered in the Paris National Library in 1837, 
and is now first given in an English transla- 
tion in commemoration of the fifth centenary 
of the birth of Prince Henry the Navigator, 
the promoter of the voyages narrated. These 
voyages, though nominally for discovery, 
were in reality little else than expeditions to 
procure slaves, and the success of a voyage 
was measured by the number of captives 
brought to Portugal. Though the chronicler 
is zealous in extolling the pious motives of 
the Prince in bringing these heathen under 
Christian influences, he is at times filled with 
a sense of the infinite pity of it. In.a graphic 
description of the division of some slaves by 
the Prince among his friends, he says: ‘* What 
heart could be so hard as not to be pierced 
with piteous feeling to see that company? 
For some kept their heads low and their faces 
bathed in tears, looking one upon another ; 
others stood groaning very dolorously, look- 
ing up to the height of heaven, fixing their 
eyes upon it, crying out loudly, as if asking 
help of the Father of Nature ; others struck 
their faces with the palms of their hands, 
throwing themselves at full length upon the 
ground ; others made their lamentations in the 
manner of a dirge, after the custom of their 
country.” The work of translating and edit- 
ing has been done by Messrs. C. R. Beazley 
and E. Prestage, who have also added an ac- 
count of the life and writings of Azurara. 
As an illustration of the ideas prevalent at 
that time regarding the geography of Africa, 
four maps are reproduced, of dates ranging 
from 1351 to 1436. 

*Cow-boy,’ by Auzias-Turenne (Paris: Cal. 
mann Lévy; New York: Brentano’s), is a 
weak and insipid production, a sort of dime 
novelad usum Gallorwm; but one may fairly 
doubt whether any reader, native or foreign, 
will voluntarily proceed beyond the first page. 

‘Un Divorce,’ by Th. Bentzon, a pseudonym 
that no longer conceals the identity of the 
writer, is the early work of Mme, Blanc. It 
isa pity, one cannot help thinking, to bring 
out, even in the case of great writers, their 
youthful works, or, at least, their first at- 
tempts at literature. In the case of writers 
of lesser rank (and it is not doing Mme. Blanc 
injustice to reckon her among these), there is 
no reason for it. The book, published by the 
above firm, is by no means up to the level of 
the author’s later productions. Subject and 
treatment are alike commonplace, and the 
romanesque tone of the story does not suffice 
to make it interesting. 

Very different is ‘Idylle Nuptiale,’ by Mme. 
Caro, from the same publishers. This is a 
well-written work, with interest enough in it 
to satisfy the average novel-reader and even 
the critical reader. Although the story begins 
suspiciously like the novels of the late G. P. 
R. James, it does not develop in the same 
fashion. Reality, as we understand it nowa- 
days, since Flaubert and his disciples taught 
us, is pretty closely reproduced by Mme. Caro. 
There is an ample amount of suffering pro- 
vided for the various characters, and a fair 
amount of verisimilitude for the reader. The 
characters themselves are well wrought out; 
they recall other and greater ones, but that 
is no fault—we can stand a remembrance of 
Grandet, in M. de Galesnes, and a vaguer 
one of Polyeucte, the amant incompris, in 
Gilbert Arradon. The common sense and 
cleanliness of the story are advantages not 
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always met with in the contemporary French 
novel. 

A report on the ‘ Philosophical Seminaries 
and the Present Condition of Philosophical 
Studies at the Universities of Berlin and Leip- 
zig,” by M. Elie Halévy, in the Revue Inter- 
nationale de I’ Enseignement for December, 
1896, treats but briefly of the work of Profs. 
Stumpf, Dilthey, Paulsen, and Simmel, of Ber- 
lin, and Wundt, Heinze, Barth, Wolff, and 
Volkelt, of Leipzig. None of these is occu- 
pied with philosophy, taking the word in its 
full meaning—a symptom of the discredit into 
which philosophical, i.e., metaphysical, studies 
have fallen in Germany (‘‘Povera e nuda 
vai, Filosofia).” To this latter phenomenon, 
which has been discussed ere now by German 
as well as French scholars, the writer devotes 
the greater portion of his article. Its begin- 
ning dates back to the year 1816, when phi- 
lology gained the ascendancy over philosophy 
in consequence of the new programme for the 
gymnasia. Aside from this lack of prepara- 
tory training, it is claimed, the prevailing 
idea that teaching philosophy in its widest 
sense—metaphysical theories—would be a vio- 
lation of academical courtesy, inasmuch as 
metaphysics isa matter of private concern, 
has contributed to the decline of philosophy 
as a university study. This statement is at- 
tributed to E. von Hartmann. There are sev- 
eral points of interest in the article which we 
must refrain from touching upon. 

In 1891 Jules Simon published a paper in 
the Temps on the population of France from 
a military point of view, in which he said: 
‘* We boast that we can send five million sol- 
diers into the field. But how will it be in 
twenty years? We are losing a battle every 
year.” The patriotic anxiety for the future 
of his country, so tersely expressed by the 
venerable French statesman, is fully justified 
by the latest tables of statistics, according to 
which the present population of France is 38,- 
228,962, showing an increase of only 133,800 
during the past five years. The annual in- 
crease from 1881 to 1886 was 113,000, from 
1886 to 1891, 40,000, and from 1891 to 1896 only 
26,760. This increase, small as it is, is due en- 
tirely to the growth of Paris and a few indus- 
trial cities in the provinces. In the agricultu- 
ral districts there has been a considerable 
diminution of the population. But even in 
Paris the increase has been only 85,000 during 
the past five years, whereas in Berlin it has 
been 240,000 during the same period. In 
France the population has increased, in round 
numbers, from thirty six millions in 1872 to 
thirty-eight millions in 1896, and in Germany 
during the same time from forty-one to fifty- 
twomillions; and this, too, notwithstanding the 
much larger emigration of Germans than of 
Frenchmen to foreign countries. During the 
past five years the population in the German 
Empire has increased 2,817,000; and in France, 
as already stated, only 133,800. At this rate 
Germany will have in 1910 a population of 
sixty and France a population of forty mil- 
lions. 

‘Greater New York” is described in the last 
number of Petermann’s Mitteilungen by the 
editor, Dr. Supan. The area and estimated 
number of inhabitants in 1898 are compared 
with those of London, Paris, and Berlin. The 
article is accompanied by a map giving the 
city and the country within a radius of 30 
kilometres of the City Hall. In the same 
number are to be found the scientific results, 
with a map and meteorological observations, of 
the recent expedition of Prince Comanesti in 


Somaliland, ang a paper upon the methods by , 





which the geographical positions of places 
can be determined without the aid of astro- 
nomical instruments. Announcement is made 
that the subject of the annual prize of 25,000 
francs, given by the King of Belgium for the 
most successful solution of some scientific 
problem, is: the conditions essential for the 
preservation of the health of Europeans in 
equatorial Africa, particularly in the Congo 
Basin. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
December opens with a curious collection of 
nearly two hundred and fifty Gaelic place- 
names found in a single parish in Scotland. 
This is followed by a valuable summary of 
observations on bird migration in the British 
Isles, its geographical and meteorological as- 
pects, by Mr. W. Eagle Clarke. There is also 
a description of the country of the Yakuts, 
taken from a recently published Russian 
work. 

One of the most potent foreign influences 
exerted upon the intellectual and moral life of 
India is shown by a report of a year’s work 
of the Christian Literature Society for that 
country. During the year, 149 new books and 
89 new editions of books previously issued 
were published in thirteen different languages, 
including Persian. Most of the new editions 
and a few of the new works were school- 
books; the others were stories, biographies, 
scientific and religious books; fifty-two were 
treatises upon Hindu teaching and customs, 
social questions and duties. Of all these works 
more than one million copies were issued in 
the year, besides 130,500 copies of six verna- 
cular periodicals. In addition to this work, 
the Society maintains a training institution 
for native teachers and 201 vernacular schools. 

Mr. John Gifford now edits from Prince- 
ton, N. J., his monthly Forester, a pioneer in 
its class, with obvious claims for support in 
every part of the Union. It is the official or- 
gan of the New Jersey Forestry Association 
and is published at seventy-five cents a year. 
A characteristic view of the remorseless sand- 
dunes on the southern New Jersey coast is a 
frontispiece of the present number, which 
gives evidence of Mr. Gifford’s late tour 
abroad. 

By way of celebrating the hundredth anni- 
versary of the building of that long-lived ship, 
if not longest-lived of ships still afloat, the 
Constitution, or ‘‘Old Ironsides,” A. W. Elson 
& Co., Boston, have produced a large photo- 
gravure copy of Marshall Johnson, jr.’s paint- 
ing of this frigate under full sail. The re- 
marque is, we believe, a portrait of her second 
commander, Commodore Bainbridge, As Bos- 
ton, in the person of Dr. Holmes, had a potent 
hand in preventing this historic war-vessel 
from being broken up years ago, it is fitting 
that a memorial like this plate should proceed 
from that city. 


—An article which gives especial value to 
the January Scribner’s is ‘‘ Thackeray’s 
Haunts and Homes,” illustrated by sketches 
‘worked out in situ,” by Eyre Crowe. Five 
successive London homes exhibit the rising 
tide of Thackeray’s literary success, aud afford 
characteristic glimpses of the domestic archi- 
tecture of the great city, while a familiar 
friendship, of early date and long continuance, 
supplies Mr. Crowe’s pen with material as ac- 
ceptable as that his pencil has found in scat- 
tered habitations on two sides of the Channel. 
A second article which has the merit of con- 
veying distinct personal impressions—in this 
case of recent date and tinged with pity and 
indignation—is Yvan Troshine’s ‘‘ Bystander’s 





Notes of a Massacre ’—that of the Armenians 
in Constantinople in the closing days of Au- 
gust last. There is no war-cry here, however, 
to work author and atti'ude into favor with 
the tender-hearted and compassionate. The 
thorough organization, the business accuracy 
brought to a fine point, the application of 
talent and industry, composing the hidden 
and noiseless wheels upon which revolves in 
orderly fashion that apparent modern Bed- 
lam, ‘‘The Department Store,” are made clear 
to the comprehension of the multitude in an 
interesting illustrated description by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, At the same time, there has 
not been overlooked, in considering the advan- 
tages of the great shops, a certain loss which 
the buying public suffers from the gradual 
disappearance of the retail dealer especially 
educated in his own line, and having a pride 
in his business to give it a distinction beyond 
that of mere trading. The store book-depart- 
ment furnishes the best illustration of this 
loss of a possible educational influence for the 
shopper. 


—Time was when good Americans when 
they died went to Paris. Nowadays they as- 
cend into English society, of which the final 
pinnacles are drawing-rooms, house-parties, 
and ‘the Marlborough House set.” For this 
reason there is a chance that G. W. Smalley’s 
article on ‘‘ English Society” in this month’s 
Harper’s may do a good turn practically to 
departing or departed fellow-countrymen, by 
dropping the needful word to the wise in re- 
gard to nice points of behavior. Among the 
mere lookers-on in Vienna who find a spice 
in the ripened observations of a social philoso- 
pher, this paper will be sure to meet with con- 
sideration, notwithstanding the faint suspi- 
cion of snobbishness which it seems to be 
next to impossible for the writer who has no- 
thing damaging or damnatory to say of social 
functions toavoid. But Mr. Smalley’s article 
comes off with the merest possible suspicion, 
and preserves so well an upright poise on 
slippery ground that the most sensitive pa- 
triot might be trusted to read it and not feel 
moved to double up his fists at an effete mon- 
archy. Most conspicuously clever of the re- 
maining completed articles is a lively little 
comedy of lies, ‘‘Indian Giver.” Here Mr. 
Howells, who is a past master of this side of 
feminine psychology, shows once more how 
witty a thing it is for a pretty woman to pre- 
varicate recklessly, and, having precipitated 
a series of exciting contretemps by her preva- 
rications, at last, like an early friend, the 
man in the bramble-bush, to retrieve herself 
by still more reckless prevarication. 


—A suggestion is tentatively thrown out in 
the current Atlantic, in the article on ‘* Park- 
Making as a National Art,” by Mary Caroline 
Robbins, that there may yet be seen a park- 
way from the Atlantic to the Pacific, ‘‘lead- 
ing from one beautiful pleasure- ground to an- 
other, and passing through great tracts of 
woodland patrolled by Government foresters.” 
Far as we are from this, Mrs. Robbins is able 
to point to enough that has been begun in this 
country, by means of grants, gifts and pur- 
chases, to justify liberal hopes for the future. 
As a matter of fact, however, we must still 
look for achievement to the cities of Great 
Britain, and in particular to London, where 
an American authority finds there are al- 
ready 209 football spaces in use. Joseph 
Edgar Chamberlin’s ‘“‘Memorials of Ame- 
rican Authors” is written in a spirit of 
a praiseworthy aspiration for a country 
through which, without finding castles and 
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cathedrals, a Ruskin of the future may still 
travel and not feel his vital spirits wither ; 
but the present showing which this paper is 
able to make, both as to quantity and quality 
of existing memorials, is discouragingly mea- 
gre. More forcible in thought and expression 
than anything else in this number is W. P. 
Trent’s ‘‘ Dominant Forces in Southern Life.” 


—Mr. Gilder’s graceful poem in the Century, 
“The Parthenon by Moonlight,” is coupled 
with a paper written with exceptionally inti- 
mate knowledge of what it deals with, by D. 
Bikélas, on “ Public Spirit in Modern Atheris.” 
The wonder of this paper is the command of 
English displayed by a Greek, and not its 
least recommendation is the modesty of its 
statement and the common sense with which 
it invests the discussion of its subject. In Ju- 
lian Hawthorne’s ‘Summer at Christmas- 
Tide” it is necessary to pardon the raptures of 
a traveller new to the fascination of the color- 
ing and climate of Jamaica, but this is readily 
done in view of the combined attractiveness of 
his theme and of his manner of writing about 
it. Jobn Dutton Wright’s admirably illus- 
trated article on ‘“‘Speech and Speech-Read- 
ing for the Deaf” marks a milestone in the 
progress of human intelligence and care for 
the afflicted. In considering the remarkable 
net result that there are to-day more than 
2,500 deaf children in this country who ‘‘are 
taught as wholly by means of speech as the 
children of our public schools,” no one should 
overlook the patience and genius of the teach- 
ers who have devoted themselves to this cause. 
Hamlin Garland’s short story, ‘‘A Girl of 
Modern Tyre,” is written in the vernacular 
which makes speech offensive to ears that are 
fortunate enough not to be accustomed to it, 
and which is no more attractive on the print- 
ed page than it is in the utterance. It may 
serve, moreover, as a warning against the ex- 
cessive flatness into which indiscriminate real- 
ism may finally lead a story-teller. 


—M. Léon Marillier, of the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes-Etudes, has prefixed to his recent- 
ly published translation of Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
‘Myth, Ritual, and Religion’ a noteworthy 
Introduction. The anthropological school, 
having driven others from the field; is now, 
he maintains, called upon for positive and 
constructive work in the history of religion. 
To account for the uniformity of savage 
myths and rites, he falls back upon something 
searcely distinguishable from innate ideas. 
Why, he asks, are certain ideas savage and 
primitive ? Why do primitive traditions too 
widely scattered to havea common derivation 
agree in reflecting identical conceptions and 
modes of feeling? What accounts for the 
startling monotony of all accounts of ultimate 
causes given by primitive peoples? There are 
certain traits inherent in the intellectual and 
emotional conformation of the primitive 
mind. There is, according to M. Marillier, a 
common religion belonging to human.kind, 
and it is based upon primitive modes of con- 
sciousness. Accordingly, the eighteenth cen- 
tury was not wrong in occupying itself with the 
‘Shuman mind,” with an abstract man under- 
lying all those picturesque local and individual 
traits that have so exclusively preoccupied 
the modern historical school. Yet M. Maril- 
lier does not allow of religion, what some as- 
sert of language, that it must necessarily be 
the involuntary and anonymous product of 
popular consciousness. A rdle remains for 
great religious innovators, and here again he 
is in agreement with the eighteenth century, 
byt with ¢ difference all in fayor of recogniz: 





ing as sincere many whom Voltaire and Vol- 
ney called charlatans. 


—M. Marillier contrasts religion and mytho- 
logy, much as Robertson Smith has done, and 
agrees with Comte in making out theology and 
metaphysics to be later phases of thought, de- 
veloped to cover the original ground of myth- 
ology. Comte forgot that all three phases 
might coexist, and he ignored religion as a 
mode of emotionalism, the impulse to worship, 
to seek union with the divine principle. Here, 
again, we are not far from the innate idea of 
God. This impulse towards worship, which 
M. Marillier regards as a mode of sensibility, 
is, according to him, the one thing in man’s 
nature—whether he be primitive or civilized 
man—that requires mythology and ritual for 
itsexpression and satisfaction. Savage myths, 
identical the world over, were invented to 
satisfy this impulse, when with it were asso- 
ciated all the problems of the universe as pre- 
sented to primitive man. For the savage, 
mythology was theology, metaphysics, science, 
and religion, all in one ; but it had nothing to 
do with morality. This last point is rather 
startling, as some would say that savage mo- 
rality centred in ‘‘ taboos,” which had a close 
connection with primitive myths and primi- 
tive rites. At all events, M. Marillier outlines 
the history of mythology as one of continuous 
differentiation. First, it parted company with 
theology, and took refuge from metaphysics 
and science in a close association with ethics. 
This last association has in these latter days 
been dissolved, our writer affirms, but the 
old myths survive. Indeed, they persist in 
men’s minds, not, asof yore, because they an- 
swer our questions of doubt concerning the 
world and ourselves, but because, transform- 
ed, as they now are, into symbols, they are the 
indispensable word-counters required for our 
own interpretation to our own selves of our 
own religious emotions. 


—The annual public celebration of the 
Higher Courses for Women, connected with 
the University of St. Petersburg, took place 
on December 13, and the reports from all de- 
partments showed that the cause of higher 
education is constantly making progress in 
Russia. Two new chairs have been established 
during the past year, viz., zodlogy and the 
history of pedagogy. At the beginning of the 
year there were 695 regular and outside stu- 
dents: in the historic-philological department, 
506 students, and 56 outside attendants ; in the 
physico-mathematical department, 122 stu- 
dents and 11 outsiders. 101 dropped out, for 
various reasons, and only 80 graduated ip both 
departments. The applications for entrance 
for the current year were made in August and 
September last, and far exceeded the availa- 
ble vacancies, as has regularly been the case 
every year; 550 applied, but only 226 could be 
received, and most of these were students who 
had finished the courses in the middle-class 
educational institutions with the gold or silver 
medal, and with the certificate allowing them 
to give private lessons. It was necessary to 
refuse the rest, although many of them came 
from distant parts of the country, Eastern Si- 
beria, Bulgaria, and so forth. At the present 
time there are 673 students and 68 outsiders, 
of which number 596 are in the historic-phi- 
lological department, 101 in the mathematical, 
and 44 in the chemical. The students of the 
different departments made excursions that 
they might study on the spot distant histori- 
cal monuments; and to places in Finland 
which offered opportunity for original inves- 
tigation of physical subjects. The library of 





the Courses contains 14,758 volumes, under 
6,262 heads. In order to facilitate the study 
of astronomy, the guardians suggested that a 
small revolving observatory be built, and in- 
struments for making observations be bought, 
and such an observatory is nearly completed. 
The Courses also possess the nucleus of a Muse- 
um of Fine Arts, in the form of several hundred 
photographs from architectural subjects and 
from sculptures, chiefly Italian. The financial 
part of the report announces that the receipts 
for the year were 105,985 rubles (about one-half 
that sum in dollars), of which 54,152 rubles was 
expended on the educational part, and 33,275 
on the support of the students who live in the 
three houses maintained by the Courses, and 
in which all women who cannot reside with 
their parents or relatives are compelled to 
live. Of such women thereare now 168, The 
limitations of these dormitories are the chief 
cause of disappointment in candidates from 
distant places. That is gradually being reme- 
died since the experiment, begun with one 
house a few years ago, proved so successful 
with its very moderate charges for comfort 
and the indispensable protection afforded. At 
the end of this annual commencement the 
graduates received their diplomas. 








MAHAFFY’S PTOLEMIES. 


The Empire of the Ptolemies. By J. P. Ma- 
haffy. Macmillan Co. 

PAUSANIAS, writing in the second century of 
our era, gives as a reason for his brief digres- 
sion on the Ptolemies that the popular report 
of them had vanished, and that the contem- 
porary records of their reign were neglected. 
He could write this only two centuries after 
the death of the famous Cleopatra. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that our sources are now 
meagre and fragmentary. The episodes of 
Polybius, of Diodorus, of Plutarch and Pausa- 
nias must be supplemented with the inscrip- 
tions and the fragments of papyri which mod- 
ern discovery is constantly contributing ; and 
in this flux of isolated facts and documents it is 
hard to find beginning or end. Mr. Mahaffy 
does not profess to find an end; yet his treatise 
must certainly hold the field for a long time, 
so far as the English language is concerned. 
He has pieced out his mosaic with great special 
learning and pains, and has added many new 
touches to the picture. A good instance of 
these recent additions to our knowledge, which 
are confirmed by the evidence of the latest 
papyri, is, that we now reckon a Ptolemy VI. 
(Eupator) and a Ptolemy VIII. (Philopator 
Neos), who were divined but hardly proved 
by the acute and learned Lepsius. 

Mr. Mahaffy begins his work with the con- 
quest of Alexander, which did in fact open a 
new era for Egypt and its history. He points 
out the combination of good fortune and good 
judgment with which the great conqueror 
propitiated and won over toa certain extent 
the stubborn and disaffected element in Egyp- 
tian society. The Persians, beginning with 
Cambyses, had outraged the Egyptian priest- 
hood, a powerful and ambitious body, and 
had incurred their unceasing enmity ; Alex- 
ander, on the contrary, won their support 
and their sentimental influence with the popu- 
lace, just as he had won, by judicious conces- 
sions, the priesthood at Jerusalem and the 
important services of the migratory and com- 
mercial Jews. Ptolemy Soter inherited the 
outlines of Alexander’s policy in Egypt, as he 
had managed to secure for the nascent Alex- 
andria the prestige and sanctity of retaining 
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in the Sema those magic relics in their golden 
sarcophagus for the possession of which Per- 
diccas had disputed. He contributed magni- 
ficently to the burial of Apis, which Camby- 
ses had insulted and desecrated ; he granted 
lands to the domain of the gods Pe and Tep; 
he built temples at Edfu, at Esneh, and at 
Denderah, so purely Egyptian in their sym- 
bols and architecture that they were long sup- 
posed to belong to the older Pharaonic dynas- 
ties. By such concessions he gained the active 
support of the national hierarchy, and their 
vast influence over the fellahs, whose lot, then 
as now, was unceasing labor under the kur- 
bash of the tax-gatherer. He even seems to 
have invented, with the aid of Greek and 
Egyptian priests, a new guardian deity for his 
new capital—a mongrel fusion of Sarapis 
with the Greek Hades, which suited well the 
mixed elements of that growing population. 
In the government of the city, which be- 
came the Paris of the Hellenistic world, this 
ruler made a novel departure from the con- 
ceptions of Alexander and from the Greek 
ideas of polity. It was not self-governing, 
according to the Greek idea of the polis. Its 
citizens had, indeed, certain exemptions and 
privileges; but they remained subject, under 
military control, to a centralized empire 
which Ptolemy had the original genius to de- 
vise and establish. His statesmanship, like 
that of the other Diadochi, was Machiavel- 
lian, but tempered and prospered by a combi- 
natioa of prudence, moderation, courtesy, and 
bonhomie, which was purely personal and in- 
dividual. To this remarkable group of quali- 


_ ties his successors owed the stability of the 


empire. The debt which the modern world 
owes him is of a different kind, and far more 
important. With the aid and counsel of De- 
metrius of Phaleron, he founded the Museum, 
that earliest university of learning, and made 
a beginning of the famous library. To his 
patronage we owe the corps of bookworms 
and critics and grammarians who preserved 
for us the Greek classics; to him, probably, 
more than to his son Philadelphus, we are in- 
debted for the names and the works of Theo- 
critus and Aratus, of Euclid and Herophilus. 

The city itself was the earliest great and 
gay capital of the civilized world—the model 
of Rome in after times, replete with luxury 
and magnificence, with architectural adorn- 
ment and artistic beauty. Mr. Mahaffy 
maintains, and we must agree with him, 
that the treasures of art collected in that 
wealthy capital were second only to those 
of Athens and its Acropolis, In later days, 
its architecture and painting set the fash- 
ions to Rome and Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum. A unique sample of the best art of 
that period has come down to us in the 
magnificent polychrome sarcophagus now 
preserved in the new museum of Constanti- 
nople. It is the greatest of pities that we 
must apparently renounce the hope of recoy- 
ering such treasures. If not plundered and 
carried away, they lie buried ten feet below 
the present water-level, in consequence of a 
general subsidence of the soil which was re- 
vealed by the recent excavations undertaken 
for the Hellenic Society. 

We have spoken of Alexandria as a sort of 
Paris, visited for its splendid fétes by the rus- 
tic world of Greece and the Atgean islands, 
such as those lively ladies whose chatter Theo. 
critus immortalized in his fifteenth idyl. It 
bore a curious resemblance to the modern 
Paris in another respect. The Alexandrian 
mob was as capricious, as brutal in its out- 
breaks, as powerful in swaying the destinies 





of the Empire, as the supporters of the Com- 
mune. The pétroleuses were not more out- 
rageous than the troop of young girls who, 
Polybiusinforms us, tore in pieces the wife and 
infant child of Philammon. 

The policy of centralization which was in- 
vented by the first Ptolemy was continued by 
his son Philadelphus. The Revenue Papyrus 
of the twenty-seventh year of his reign, discov- 
ered by Mr. Petrie, contains the most minute 
regulations as to the taxing of vineyards and 
wineand oils and fish. The prices, the number 
of acres to be cultivated, the number of retail- 
ers, were all fixed by the State ; the seed was 
distributed by the State sixty days before the 
harvest. The minute detail of these regula- 
tions, borrowed from the Pharaohs, reminds 
us of that crushing system of restriction which 
prevailed in the Byzantine Empire and is dis- 
closed in the *‘ Book of the Prefect,” the muni- 
cipal code of Leo, ‘the Wise.” There were 
tithes and twentieths and sixths—there was a 
salt-tax, a police-tax, a dyke-tax, an orphan- 
tax. Inheritance-tax, apparently, there was 
none; but this might well be omitted, since 
every field and every plant was catalogued 
and assessed during a man’s lifetime. There 
was a swarm of officials and a deal of red tape 
under this complicated bureaucracy; but 
there were no outrages or horrors of the type 
which introduced the French Revolution. 
The papyri prove that, in the main, justice 
was done by the crown magistrates, and life 
and property were secure. The State regula- 
tions did not preclude a considerable measure 
of freedom in commerce, in the transfer of 
property, and in the provisions of wills. The 
Grenfell papyri, published since Mr. Mahaffy’s 
book was printed, give remarkable confirma- 
tion of this fact. Within our own day, under 
the Khedive Ismail, the fellahs were more 
oppressed than were the subjects of the Lagidze 
or the Seleucid. 

Early in his reign the second Ptolemy took 
the extraordinary step of marrying his own 
sister, Arsinoe, called from that fact Phila- 
delphus, ‘‘the lover of her brother.” This in- 
cest offended Greek sentiment, but was en- 
tirely in accord with Egyptian ideas and with 
the Oriental expressions of the Song of Songs, 
which was probably composed in the Alex- 
andrian epoch. Droysen ascribes the choice to 
motives of policy ; Mr. Mahaffy assumes also 
more potent influences. It is quite likely that 
Ptolemy was in love with his sister. Arsinoe 
was ambitious, she was strongly intellectual, 
and probably a woinan of great personal 
charm. ‘She wanted only another Plutarch 
and a Roman lover to make her another Cleo- 
patra.” She won great popularity, and, be- 
fore her death, had received the tribute of 
deification in all the Egyptian temples. This 
deification was no barren honor. The Reve- 
nue Papyrus lets us into the secret of what it 
really meant. It contains a royal order by 
which the tithes (or rather the sixths) due to 
the temples were made over to the patron 
goddess, Arsinoe Philadelphus. In compen- 
sation for this ingenious form of confiscation 
some moderate allowances were made to the 
priesthood. : 

The latest successor of Arsinoe was the Cle- 
opatra of Plutarch and of Shakspere, no gyp- 
sy ‘*with Phoebus’ amorous pinches black,” 
but heir of the purest Macedonian blood and 
features—-heir, apparently, of all its force and 
graces, without diminution or deterioration; 
yet four of her direct ancestors had married 
full sisters. Many years ago Mr. G. H. Lewes 
cited this remarkable woman as a disproof of 
the common belief that intermarriage of near 





relations necessarily produces physical de- 
generation. The Arsinoes and the Cleopatras 
were, in general, stronger than their husbands 
intellectually, but quite as unscrupulous, as 
destitute of the ordinary feeling and decencies 
of humanity. It is not easy to guess what 
flesh and blood these women were made of 
who were ready to sacrifice everything to 
ambition, to whom a Manon Lescaut might 
be a type of modesty—one of whom, it is as- 
serted, lived and bore children to a husband 
who was at once her own brother, the murder- 
er of her son, and the husband of her daughter. 
The myth of Gdipus hardly embraced such a 
catalogue of monstrosities. Mr. Mahaffy speaks 
of the mimes of Herondas as probably over- 
drawn in their realism—overdrawn a la Zola. 
That may possibly be. But the tone of the mimes 
strikes us as exactly fitting the court of the 
Ptolemies. The high moralities which Pindar 
administered to his princely patrons have dis- 
appeared from this literature. By Theocritus 
such matters are gracefully ignored; for He- 
rondas they: hardly exist. He sketches his 
rather sordid types with undeniable art, but 
with a hard and cynical humor which is truly 
Mephistophelian. This Mephistophelian cyni- 
cism is the keynote to the court of the Ptole- 
mies. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to 
believe all’that we are told of these sovereigns, 
or to imagine that the country suffered in pro- 
portion to their scandalous reputation. The 
evidence of the papyri proves this to a de- 
monstration. The historians have served up 
the name of Ptolemy Physkon (Euergetes II.) 
with a sauce piquante of incredible crimes 
and cruelties, among which is the murder and 
mutilation of his own son as well as his sis- 
ter’s. Yet this ‘‘ Tamburlaine” reigned near- 
ly thirty years over a fairly prosperous people, 
and contributed a curious emendation to the 
‘Odyssey.’ There is, in fact, neither rhyme 
nor reason in the chapter of horrors that is 
narrated of him; the contemporary documents 
do not bear them out, and Mr. Mahaffy does 
not accept them. He believes, with great 
probability, that they were partly invented 
by the Jews and Greeks whom Euergetes ba- 
nished in pursuing a national or Egyptianiz- 
ing policy, and who took this literary re- 
venge upon his memory. As to the charac- 
ter of his government, we have the re- 
markable testimony of the Turin papyrus, 
which records, in nine columns, the evidence 
and the decision in re Hermias vs. the Cho- 
achyte, a litigation over a piece of real estate 
in the fifty-third year of Physkon’s life. The 
evidence goes back for eighty-eight years—the 
public records for that period are cited; ‘‘the 
arguments and the decision are such as would 
now be used in an English court.” The deci- 
sion, we may add, was rendered within a 
month of the hearing. <A single case of this 
kind goes far to countervail the verdict even 
of Strabo and Polybius. 

The steady growth of an Egyptianizing pol- 
icy can be traced in the ample citations which 
Mr. Mahaffy makes from papyri and inscrip- 
tions, a feature most welcome to the scholarly 
reader who is not a specialist. Chief of these 
are the decree of Canopus under Ptolemy III. 
(238 B.c.), and the decree of Memphis in the 
Rosetta Stone (196 B.c.). Every one has heard 
of the Rosetta Stone and its relation to Cham- 
pollion’s discovery. Many have seen it in the 
British Museum; very few know what it is all 
about. Mr. Mahaffy here gives the Greek 
text in full with annotations, in order to show 
the relations of the Government to the priests 
and the native population, Like the decree 
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of Canopus, it contains a complimentary vote 
‘of the Egyptian priests to the reigning King, 
, recording certain conquests and public works, 
acknowledging certain favors received and 
conferring certain honors. But the language 
of the later decree reveals the progress which 
the stubborn Egyptian element had made in 
conquering its conquerors. It is thoroughly 
Egyptian in its long-winded titles and phrases 
and whimsical formulas of flattery. 








BANKS’S JOURNAL. 


Journal of the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, 
Bart., K.B., P.R.S. Edited by Sir Joseph 
D. Hooker. Macmillan Co. 1896. 

It is probable that many of our readers are 

already acquainted with parts of this journal, 

although they may not be aware of the fact. 

Those who have perused the account of Capt. 

James Cook's voyage to the South Seas in the 

ship Endeavour remember how much of the 

interest was plainly due to the vivid descrip- 
tions of natural scenery, of the natives and 
their ways, and of the plants. A good measure 
of this interest came, not from what Cook 
himself wrote, although Cook’s style is graphic 
and full of vigor, but from material which 
his editor appropriated, under authority, from 
the journals of Cook’s scientific companions. 

This material was inextricably blended with 

Cook’s own words and with the editor's fine 

writing. 

This blending of incongruous matters hap- 
pened in the following way. On Cook’s re- 
turn, his journals, together with those of his 
scientific associates, Banks and Solander, were 
intrusted to Dr. Hawkesworth for publication. 
A note in Prior’s Life of Malone says: 
‘*Hawkesworth, the writer, was introduced 
by Garrick to Lord Sandwich, who, thinking 
to put a few hundred pounds into his pocket, 
appointed him to revise and publish Cook’s 
voyages. He scarcely did anything to the 
MS., yet sold it to Cadell and Straban, the 
printer and bookseller, for £6,000... .” But 
Hawkesworth, instead of doing scarcely any- 
thing, as this note would lead us to believe, 
did really too much; he brought rather too 
much of his own heaviness into the narrative, 
and, after the common fashion of that day, 
took here a little and there a little of just what 
served him best, without providing the stu- 
dent of his pages any sufficient data for deter- 
mining exactly what was Cook, what was 
Banks or Solander, and what was Hawkes- 
worth. With the means now at command, it 
is possible to ascertain at least what were the 
respective contributions of Cook and Banks. 
Cook’s Journal, freed from extraneous mat- 
ter, was carefully edited, in 1893, by Capt. W. 
J. L. Wharton, R.N., Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty, and now we have before us the 
Journal which was kept by Banks. 

This has likewise received careful editing, 
also at the hands of competent authority. 
Captain Wharton was admirably fitted to 
consider Cook’s Journal from the point of 
view of modern navigation and of hydro- 
graphy; Sir Joseph Hooker, the most eminent 
living botanist, an all-around naturalist, in- 
terested in everything which can fall under 
the eye of a scientific traveller, and familiar 
with much of the ground visited by Banks, is 
the one to whom the task of editing this 

‘Journal would naturally be committed by 
common consent of the learned world. But 
there is an added felicity in Sir Joseph's ac- 
ceptance of this task in the fact that it 1s to 
one of his relatives that we are indebted for 








the preservation of the Journal itself. Sir 
Joseph states in the preface that: 


“On Sir J. Banks’s death without issue in 
1820, his property and effects passed to the 
Hugessen [his wife’s] family, with the excep 
tion of the library, herbarium, and the lease 
of the house in Soho Square, ‘These were left 
to his librarian, the late eminent botanist 
Robert Brown, F.R'8 , with the proviso that 
after that gentleman’s death the library and 
herbarium were to go to the British Museum. 
Banks’s papers and correspondence, including 
the Journal of the voyage of the Endeavour, 
were then placed by the trustees in Mr. 
Brown’s hands, with the object of his writing 
a Life of Banks, which he had agreed to do. 
Age and infirmities, however, interfered with 
bis prosecution of this work, and at his sug- 
gestion the materials were transferred with 
the same object to my maternal grandfather, 
Dawson Turner, F.R.S., an eminent botanist 
and antiquarian, who had been a friend of 
Banks. Mr. Turner at once had the whole 
faithfully transcribed, but for which precau- 
tion the Journal would as a whole have been 
irretrievably lost.” 


It appears that when the manuscripts had 
been copied, they were placed, after one or 
two transfers, in the manuscript department 
of the British Museum. Mr. Carruthers, 
F.R.S., late keeper of the botanical collections 
at the British Museum, says, in a letter to Sir 
Joseph Hooker, dated July 14, 1893: 


‘The story of the originals, after I parted 
with them, is a distressing one. Some seven 
or eight years ago Lord Brabourne claimed 
the letters as his property. Mr. Maunde 
Thompson remonstrated, and told him that 
they were to remain in the Museum till the 
death of Lady Knatchbull, and then they 
were to become the property of the trustees. 
Lord Brabourne would not accept this view, 
but claimed them as his own, and carried off 
the box and its contents. They were after- 
wards offered to the Museum for sale, but 
the price offered by the keeper of the manu- 
scripts was not satisfactory, and the whole 
collection was broken up into lots, 207, and 
sold by auction at Sotheby’s on 14th April, 
1886. The Journal of Cook’s voyage was lot 
176, and was described in the catalogue as 
‘ Banks’s (Sir Joseph) Journal of a Voyage to 
the Sandwich Islands and New Zealand, from 
March, 1769, to July, 1771, in the autograph 
of Banks.’ It was purchased by an autograph 
dealer, John Waller, for £7:2:6. . . . I 
have since ascertained that the Journal came 
into the possession of J. Henniker Heaton, Esq., 
M. P., who informs me that he disposed of 1t 
to a gentleman in Sydney, N.S. W. The re- 


sult is that the Journal and letters transcribed. 


for Dawson Turner, and now here, are the 
only ones available.” 


Thus, by the happiest chance, the editing of 
an authentic transcript falls to the grandson 
of the thoughtful man whose foresight saved 
the Journal to science. 

The Journal is well worth saving. It is the 
graphic account of daily adventures and ex- 
plorations by a naturalist who engaged with 
his whole might in his work. His companion, 
Daniel Carl Solander, a Swede and a pupil of 
Linneus, entered heartily into all the plans 
of Cook and Banks, and, after his return, be- 
came the secretary and librarian of Banks. 
The voyage carried these three well-equipped 
explorers first to Madeira and thence to Rio 
de Janeiro, at which port the authorities gave 
them much trouble. The Viceroy was suspi- 
cious that the Whitby-built bark of three 
hundred and seventy tons was not really a 
king’s ship of war, but a smuggler, and the 
crew was forbidden to land. Remonstrances 
were of no avail. On the 2ist of November, 
1768, Banks was informed by the Viceroy that 
it was not in his power to permit him to go 
ashore. The entry on the 26th is very cha- 
racteristic of the man : 


‘*T myself went ashore this morning before 
daybreak, and stayed till dark night. While 








I was ashore I met several of the inhabitants, 
who were very civil to me, taking me to their 
houses, where I bought stock for the ship tole- 
rably cheap.” 


Banks then proceeds to give a clear sketch 
of the natural features of the place, together 
with some account of the gardens and fields, 
the government, religion, and manners. Yet 
he did not once set foot in the city. His dili- 
gence during his clandestine examination of 
the suburbs may be partially realized when 
we note that he made a list of 316 plants near 
Rio. 

From this inhospitable reception by the 
Portuguese, the ship sailed to the even more 
inhospitable region of the Cape. At Tierra 
del Fuego, an exploring party from the ship 
had a terrible experience in the birch-scrub. 
Banks, Solander, and a few others tried to 
ascend a mountain some miles from the shore, 
but they became benumbed by cold, weakened 
by hunger, and finally lost in the snow. Two 
of the servants were frozen to death, but the 
rest of the party came back enfeebled. In a 
couple of days Banks was again at work with 
his plants and with his studies of the natives. 
So that, from the first, we see this wealthy 
Englishman, who might have led a life of ele- 
gant leisure in his library, entering with keen 
zest into every phase of adventure, taking 
risks, suffering hardship, apparently with the 
single aim of adding to the sum of human 
knowledge. In these days of accumulating 
wealth we have here the lesson of Banks’s 
Journal. Banks made his fortune fruitful. 

From Cape Horn the ship sailed to Tahiti, 
where Banks employed his time assiduously 
in collecting illustrations of natural history 
and in a careful study of the natives. The 
descriptions are uncommonly spirited, and the 
conclusions drawn from his observations are 
generally just. The modest accounts given 
by him of his part in the daily toil convince 
the reader that he must have been an admira- 
ble companion for such a perilous voyage. 
There is a veip of humor running through the 
narrative which lends a great charm to the 
whole. 

New Zealand and the east coast of Austra- 
lia were next visited, almost every point and 
bay and river referred to taking its name 
from some adventure. Banks brings the nar- 
rowly escaped dangers, the shipwreck and 
the partial repair, the drifting in the Coral 
Sea, and the overhanging cloud of illness, al- 
most too vividly before us. Then comes the 
voyage of the disbeartened to Batavia, the 
recital of discouragements, and finally the re- 
turn. Through all the Journal there is kept 
asense of proportion which makes it stand 
as a marvel of sound readable record. 

To Wharton, who bas rescued Cook’s Jour- 
nal, and to Sir Joseph Hooker, who has re- 
habilitated Banks’s Journal, the sincere gra- 
titude of all who like the true story of mari- 
time discovery is due. There are two other 
journals which keep coming constantly to the 
mind while reading the Journal of Banks and 
the Journal by Cook— namely, that by Dar- 
win, and the notes by Sir Joseph himself in his 
great treatises on the plants of the South 
Seas. A spirit of truthfulness and of self- 
sacrifice in the highest cause pervades them 
all. 








Totem Tales. By W. S. Phillips. Chicago: 
Star Publishing Co. 1895. 

A WORTH considerably beyond any promise 

of its illustration or of its English inheres in 

this collection by simple merit of its genuine- 
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ness. These are mostly real Indian stories, and, 
with a few easily detected exceptions, ante- 
date the missionaries. But emphatically they 
are not ‘Indian stories, Indian told,” as the 
author fancies. With his sincere if untrained 
feeling, he might have come near to a real 
eloquence if he had had precisely the Indian ge- 
nius of restraint. The aborigine, whatever his 
other failures, never gets drunk with the sound 
of hisown voice. Mr. Phillips has properly told 
and retold to his own civilized babies versions 
of these tales picked up by him among the 
tribes of the North Pacific Coast, and very la- 
mentably has retained in his book the knee- 
high attitude of narration. For this, quite as 
much as for its slack grammar, his literary 
vehicle is most unsatisfactory. A sustained 
falsetto is the last tone fit to be used in any 
putative rehearsal of Indian speech. The no- 
menclature is shockingly mixed and undi- 
gested. How entirely the Indian names are 
not ‘‘pronounced just as they are written” 
here is conclusively shown by the author’s 
own appendix. Most of the illustration is 
equally grievous to the judicial, and suggest- 
ive of the chopping-block. Yet the artist 
(who is the author) has sometimes an actual 
inspiration in a tailpiece or touch which is at 
once Indian and decorative, fairly suggesting 
the one venture (and success) of George Whar- 
ton Edwards in a comparable field. 

Yet, despite its verbiage, its sorry grammar, 
its prevalent scragginess of illustration, and 
total lack of phonetic system, we could better 
have spared a better book. The vital fact is 
that Mr. Phillips has caught and with reason- 
able accuracy transcribed for us a number of 
** Chinook” folktales; rescuing them none too 
soon from the disintegration which is so fast 
destroying primitive folk-lore in all the Ameri- 
cas. It is the first step that costs, now. Time 
and the men abound for giving the salvage 
its due literary form and its appraisement in 
science. 





Driving for Pleasure ; or, The Harness-Sta- 
ble and its Appointments. By Francis T. 
Underhill. D. Appleton & Co, 1896. 


Tus isa sumptuous book bound in kid and 
“*suede,” printed on thick paper with wide 
margins and double leads. It is studded with 
illustrations, to the extent of 124 full page 
plates. Many of these would grace the cata- 
logue of a wagon-shop. In turning the leaves 
of this volume, one is reminded of a burlesque 
Venetian sketch which, on large tinted paper, 
with an excellent silhouette of the city of St. 
Mark and an artist’s gondola in the fore- 
ground, bears this legend : 
“You can bet your bottom dollar 
We are onto this Venice caper: 
A little paint, a little work 
And lots of empty paper.’’ 

But this is only one side of the case; for, 
while the forty odd thousand words could go 
easily into a vest pocket volume, and while 
there is a superabundance of the photo- 
graphs of vehicles, the text is sensible and 
good. The real pictures are admirable, and 
the sumptuosity well befits a book intended 
mainly for those who make the driving of 
*correct’’ turn-outs a high purpose of their 
lives. A man who goes about the streets with 
a ton of coach, four fine horses, and a couple 
of stalwart grooms, ought not to read a book 
that would go into any pocket. Unless he 
has had a groom’s training, he can hardly be 
sure that his appointments are like every one 
else’s in the absence of illustrations like these 
to guide him. 

To the observer of social customs nothing is 





more curious than the dead level of uniformity 
to which all horsey things have been brought 
by those who use the show drive-ways of Ame- 
rican towns andsummer resorts. Thereis one 
right way in which everything is to be done, 
in any particular year, from the head-stalls of 
the leaders to the hind boot of the coach. 
Correct style is simply a close adherence to 
the prescription of the moment. Unless we 
know the coaching man personally, it is im- 
possible to determine whether he is a gentle- 
man or only a rich man. However, this is 
the fashion of the hour in this land of inde- 
pendence and liberty, and we have no fault to 
find with it. 

There are men among the owners of modern 
turnouts who are good horsemen, and who 
are wise lovers of good horses, and Mr. Under- 
hill is one of them. Those of us who cannot 
indulge in all the elegance he dangles before 
our wistful eyes, may still find stimulus for our 
imaginations in what he shows us, and espe- 
cially in much that he tells us. This, for ex- 
ample, is his account of a good coachman: 


** A head coachman becomes such after years 
of hard training under a master (either pro- 
fessional or amateur) who is thoroughly post- 
ed, and then only when he possesses a suitable 
temperament, hands, receptive faculties, ap- 
plication, and ap ce, together with the 
ability to manage men, and the education ne- 
cessary to the ae of his accounts, etc. 
While, of course, those needing a servant so 
well qualified as a head coachman should be 
are not numerous, they are sufficiently so to 
warrant a sketch of some of the training 
which such a man must undergo. 

‘** Beginning in his boynood as exerciser, and 
later as a breaker of colts to saddle, he goes 
through a hard and somewhat rough school, 
his instructor probably being considerable of a 
martinet. Then, selected from among seve- 
ral others of his kind, he is advanced to the 
harness stable, where for some time he is 
made generally useful, and is familiarized 
with the minor details of stable duties; he is 
taught how to walk smartly, and not with the 
slouchy step of the plowboy, and how to put 
a certain snap into his way of doing his work. 
By degrees, as a strapper, the cleaning of 
horses, harness, carriages, saddles, bridles, 
leathers, and all the incidental and additional 
duties are mastered, and he commences his 
career as a groom in livery. In this capacity 
he has to learn a great many little niceties as 
to the proper way of filling ig of ti- 
ger, carriage, and pad groom. These qualifica- 
tions mastered, he is passed to the degree of 
under. coachman, and then, if he is to be fur- 
ther advanced, he must be sufficiently inte- 
rested in his work to learn the practical care 
of a horse, his feeding, treatment, etc., in case 
of sudden sickness (and before a veterinarian 
can be summoned); he must look into horse- 
shoeing from an ee standpoint, so 
that he can advise with the farrier as to the 
correction of some defect in balance or in ac- 
tion; he must be well posted in mouthing and 
bitting as applied to horses of different tem- 

raments; he must know how to harness his 

orses properly, and how to drive a single 
horse, & pair, a tandem, or a four, in a finish- 
ed and workmanlike manner, and, finally, he 
must not use liquor to excess. How true the 
maxim is, that ‘a coachman is born, not 
made’; for with all the requisite making here 
outlined, the number of men with the keen- 
ness and ability to profit by such training is 
extremely small.” 


Concerning tandem driving our author says: 


‘Tandem driving is a most delightful sport, 
and productive of a great deal of skill on the 
part of the man who practises it constantly 
and with a variety of horses. It seems to be 
somewhat of a fad with coaching and four-in- 
hand men generally to affect to despise a tan- 
dem as beneath their dignity. Such an affec- 
tation is absurd, for tandem driving requires 
the consideration of many points which do 
not exist in the driving of four; and although 
the latter sport demands more finished horse- 
manship as a whole, tandem driving furnishes 
a field for practice, and the use of hand and 
whip, which are most valuable toa coachman. 





**When one has, for example, two bighly 
strung horses with sensitive mouths which 
are new to tandem work, he has really one of 
the prettiest opportunities for the display of 
finished workmanship and hands, if he would 
bring these horses to their work properly 
without the constant assistance of his groom.” 


There is an old English saying that the seat 
on horseback makes some men look like gen- 
tlemen and others like grooms. The groom- 
act is thoroughly well done by the rider on 
the cockhorse—to Banbury Cross—in the fron- 
tispiece. 





Studies in Ancient History. Second Series. 
Comprising an Inquiry into the Origin of 
Exogamy. By the late Jobn Ferguson Mc- 
Lennan. Edited by his widow and Arthur 
Platt. Macmillan Co. 1896. Pp. xiv, 505. 

UNDER any precise terminology this title sug- 
gests a paraphrase of the somewhat famous 
schoolboy composition: ‘‘It is hard to study 
ancient history, because there isn’t any.” A 
definition of “history” which might justify 
this sincere and laborious volume would have 
to blink the last twenty years and their 
enlightenments. Dr. McLennan’s researches 
along the lines of human accretion and crys- 
tallization are long known. His ‘Origin of 
Marriage’ was published in 1876 and again in 
1886 ; a scholarly treatise, as is this ‘‘second 
series,’’ and with the same generic weakness— 
complete lack of schooling in the field. Such 
treatises nowadays are measured beside Lewis 
H. Morgan’s demonstration of the classifica- 
tory system of aboriginal relationships, the 
broad conclusions of which have been proved 
inexpugnable in every field scientifically test- 
ed. As all who followed the old controversy 
know, Dr. McLennan was never able to un- 
derstand that system; and even in this post- 
humous volume he continues to protest against 
the inevitable. 

It is again the irrepressible conflict between 
the closet student and the graduate from the 
same curriculum plus field-knowledge. There 
is much curious reading here for such as are 
aware of the direct work, in the American 
field, by a small but devoted band of scholars 
from Bandelier and Matthews down, in the 
last fifteen years. It would be ungenerous to 
lay specific blame at Dr. McLennan’s door. 
He had no personal touch with any human 
remnant from ancient history; and, so far as 
he is concerned. the present work is seriously 
fragmentary. The editors frequently confess 
how unfinished he left the material; had his 
life been spared he might have made radical 
changes. 

The “ancient history ” he had to be content 
with was of course—and almost without ex- 
ception—modern accounts of peoples who 
more or less remain of primitive habit. 
Nearly all the testimony upon which his theo- 
ries are based is the inexpert observation of 
sailors, travellers, and missionaries. Lafitau 
and other Jesuits, the Franciscan frailes, the 
Langs, Livingstons, and Calverts—these were 
honest men. Probably Garcilaso de la Vega, 
the Inca Pretender, is the only authority 
quoted who had a specific inducement to 
falsify, and did falsify. But not one had the 
ethnologic equipment, and not one was on an 
ethnologic mission. Curiously enough, the 
only scientific authority of first rank quoted 
in this work is the only source the author has 
seen fit to ridicule. He clearly aims to be 
judicial, and of many witnesses he detects 
the incompetency ; but his is the fate of his 
environment, and while he can digest Lafitau 
and Schoolcraft, he strains at Morgan. As 
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one lists and ponders the cloud of witnesses, 
the wonder grows that so serious a structure 
should have been raised upon the like sands. 
If exogamy had awaited establishment at 
such hands, it would be guesswork still. 

The exact value of unaimed observation 
could hardly have more graphic demonstra- 
tion. Not to follow the author through all 
the aboriginal kingdoms of the earth, his di- 
visions relative to the Americas are (when we 
remember the toil that has gone to this 
volume) barely short of pitiful. On the au- 
thority of H. H. Bancroft’s consensus of re- 
porters, and of less culpable (because earlier) 
conjecturers, he has assembled perhaps the 
most remarkable mass of error as to Western 
and Southwestern tribes that has found place 
in so serious a volume. Nothing could well 
be less on a level with our present knowledge 
than his statements as to the Moquis, the 
Navajos, the Southern Californians, and the 
Zufiis (who seem to be classed as of Mexico). 
That ‘‘the New Mexicans are polygamous; 
they acquire their wives by purchase’’; that 
“the Pueblos also get wives by purchase’’; 
and equally generic blunders touching Mexico, 
Central America, and Peru—these would be in 
themselves enough to discredit his witnesses 
in mass. 

For so conscientious a student there can be 
but one feeling, however much astray Dr. 
McLennan’s conclusions are. But there may 
fairly be doubt if his literary executors have 
dealt wisely or fairly with his memory in pub- 
lishing these unfinished n>tes of a work which 
the times have outstripped. 





Introduction to Public Finance. 
Plebn. Macmillan. 1896. 


PUBLIC finance, according to the author of 
this treatise, is properly called a science for a 
number of reasons, the last of which is that 
‘it is generally, if not universally, so regard- 
ed.” Perhaps this should settle the question, 
and if a body of customs that have grown up 
without reference to any consistent principles 
can be called a science, the methods by which 
governments obtain revenue are no doubt sci- 
entific. However this may be, it is certainly 
possible to describe these methods, and this is 
attempted by Prof. Plehn with a considerable 
degree of success. He considers it important 
to begin with an account of public expendi- 
ture, which he divides into expenditure for 
the common benefit and expenditure for the 
benefit of individuals. It is somewhat para- 
doxical to find that the expense of maintain. 
ing the House of Representatives in the Fifty- 
second Congress, some $5,000,000, falls under 
the head of expenditure for the common bene- 
fit, although it would not be easy to prove that 
the expenditure of this money did good to any 
one except those who received it. But the 
paradox may be explained if we remember 
that, according to political theory, the House 
of Representatives exists for the common 
good, and that for the purposes of classifica. 
tion the truth of this theory must be conclu- 
sively presumed. 

The sources of public revenue are of course 
chiefly taxes. Fees bring in no inconsiderable 
sum, and the income from the business opera- 
tions of government is in modern times of m- 
creasing importance. Prof. Plehn is careful 
in his distinctions; but they are after all 
of merely technical importance. They have 
been painfully worked out by German wri- 
ters, and introduced by some American pro- 
fessors into their lectures and essays, but 
they have no relation to the proceedings of 
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our legislators. The science of finance as 
constructed by these students is purely eso- 
teric, and we might almost say that it is con- 
structed to suit their own political ideals. It 
would be easy to show that it has but the 
slightest economic basis, and that it: ignores 
the existence of the most formidable dangers 
to society. Prof. Plehn, it is true, declares 
that he concerns himself only with what is, 
and not with what ought to be; he attempts 
to maintain a position on ‘‘the high plane of 
scientific impartiality.” But the attempt is 
futile, and it would be futile whoever made it. 
In this writer’s case we see at once that he has 
been captivated by the system elaborated by 
the Prussian theorists, and that he, to some 
extent unconsciously, estimates schemes of 
taxation according to their relation to his 
ideal. He complacently observes, for in- 
stance, that ‘‘ the hopes of reformers all centre 
in the income tax”—a statement that could 
scarcely be made by any one thoroughly fa 
miliar with American sentiment. 

A considerable part of this treatise is de- 
voted to an account of the growth and forms 
of public debt, amd to an explanation of some 
of the methods of fiscal administration. We 
observe nothing here, however, that calls for 
particular mention. It should be said that the 
author declares his intention to produce only 
an elementary text-book, so that we may not 
justly complain of its lack of completeness. 
On the whole, if we regard it as a brief dic- 
tionary of fiscal institutions, it is not without 
value; but in this point of view much of it 
could have been omitted. The style is general- 
ly clear, but occasionally marred by defective 
English. 





Genealogical Record of the Hodges Family 
of New England, ending Dec. 31, 1894. 38d 
ed. Compiled by Almon D. Hodges, jr. 
Boston: Frank H. Hodges. 1896. 


WE are inclined toregard this work as almost 
a unique example of reélaboration in genea- 
logical literature. Oneeditioncommonly suf- 
fices to exhaust the strength, zeal, and purse 
of the unrequited author of a family history, 
but here we have a third, based by a son upon 
his father’s continuation of the original ‘‘small 
duodecimo of 22 finely printed pages” pub- 
lished in 1837 by Rufus Hodges in Cincinnati. 
This pioneer was linked to his immediate suc- 
cessor as a some-time instructor, and as a 
kinsman in the Taunton branch—much the 
larger of the two grand divisions of the fam- 
ily; the Salem branch being the other. An- 
other singular and (to the searcher) by no 
means encouraging circumstance is the ap 
pearance in our early annals of a number of 
persons who, in the mixed spelling of the age, 
were confounded with each other as Hedge, 
Hedges, Hodge, Hodges, Hogge, Hogg, and 
even Hodgkins, with an occasional deliberate 
change on the owner’s part from one of these 
names to another. The clearing up of this 
tangle, so far as it was possible, was the first 
task of the present editor. 

In respect of allied families there is no com- 
parison between the Salem and the Taunton 
branches. The historic fame of Essex County, 
Mass , is here supremely represented by Der- 
by, Ward, Ingersoll, Bowditch, Crowninshield, 
Choate, Manning, with a loan of Quincy and 
Russell from Boston. On the other hand, 
numbers tell in favor of Taunton when Mr. 
Hodges musters, in an appendix, the partici- 
pants in the Colonial, Revolutionary, and 
Civil wars. To this list he admits both Hodges 
and non-Hodges, and the genealogy as a whole 











is remarkable for the fulness with which it 
portrays those who do not, as well as those 
who do, bear the family name. Women, again, 
who marry and become parents, enter into 
the numbered scheme and have their separate 
biographies. There is often a noticeable par- 
ticularity in personal description which does 
much to make this record readable. Finally, 
the indications of generation and direct ascent 
are in accordance with the most approved 
method, while the index isa marvel of com- 
pleteness and intelligent painstaking. Mr. 
Hodges even goes so far as to star the pages 
in whicha given name figures more than once. 





The Puritan in England and New England. 
By Ezra Hoyt Byington, D.D. With an In- 
troduction by Alexander McKenzie, D.D. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1896. Pp. xl, 
406. 


In this handsomely printed volume Dr. Bying- 
ton has gathered together, after baving re- 
written and brought them into close relation- 
ship, a number of papers designed, in their ori- 
ginal form, for publication ina monthly period- 
ical or for presentation before historical socie- 
ties. Though kuit together into a fair degree of 
unity, they bear evident traces of their origi- 
nal purpose. The opening chapter, entitled 
“The Puritan in England,” is a rapid survey 
of Puritanism in the mother country to the 
era of the settlement of New England ; but 
the collection, as a whole, forms not so much 
a history of Puritanism as a series of glances 
at various aspects of Puritan life and charac- 
ter, under such captions as ‘‘ The Pilgrim and 
the Puritan: Which?”—an answer to the 
question as to whether the settlers of Ply- 
mouth or Massachusetts Bay ‘‘had most to do 
in moulding the people of New England”; 
* The Early Ministers of New England”; ‘‘The 
Family and Social Life of the Puritans”; and 
“The Religious Opinions of the Fathers of 
New England.” If little is here presented 
that is unfamiliar to the student of New Eng. 
land beginnings, all is attractively told, with 
much geniality of temper and vivacity of 
style. 

A more distinctively local flavor is possessed 
by three papers which Dr. Byington has in- 
cluded in his volume. Two of these have to 
do with Springfield, Massachusetts. One is 
the story of ‘* William Pynchon, Gent.,” whose 
portrait forms the frontispiece of the work 
under review, and whose experiences, as & 
theological writer suffering the disapproval 
of the Massachusetts General Court, Dr. By- 
ington interestingly recounts. The second 
treats of the difficulties that beset the ordi- 
nation of Rev. Robert Breck. In his conclud- 
ing paper Dr. Byington makes an address at 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of a 
church at Brunswick, Maine, the vehicle for a 
brief discussion of ‘‘ Religious Life in the 
Eighteenth Century in Northern New Eng- 
land.” 
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“The Good Gray Poet.” 
Whitman: A Study. 


By JoHN BurRouGuHsS. 16mo, $1 25. 
Also, uniform with the limited 
Riverside Edition of Burroughs’s 
wri ings, with fine portrait of Whit- 
man. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50 met; 
uncut edges, paper Jabel, $1.50 met. 


Colonel Ropert G,. INGERSOLL, writ- 
ing to Mr. Burroughs, says: 

‘* You understand Whitman and his 
work perfectly. . . . You have written 
a great book, and have built a lasting 
monument to the memory of your 
friend. I read every page with de- 
light. All are filled with thought, 
poetry, and philosophy. You have 
exhausted the subject, and have said 
the final word about Whitman and 
his work,” 


The New York 7Zimes says: 


‘*Mr. Burroughs’s book treats of 
the poet, personally and b ographi- 
cally, of his ruling ideas and aims, 
his self-reliance, his relation to art 
and literature, to life and morals, to 
culture, science, and religion, to his 
country and his times.... To Mr. 
Burroughs, Whitman is a bard, a seer, 
and a prophet—the first true poet of 
democracy, . . . His book is interest- 
ing and eloquent.” 

Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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NO. 59 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 


JUST OUT — JANUARY CLEAR- 
BOOKS nce CATALOG 


* of standard English sets os i bind- 
fags at very low, an Works also London Weekly Report 
f Rare Englis! ed for ‘ollectors. vorceoed a both. 
160 Fifth Avenue, 
ane Motawk Building, NE aw y YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 





Sry 

















DORCHESTER, MASS, 
Breakfast Cocoa, absolutely pure, delicious, nutritious. 





